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InN any crisis between the rate of wages and the deserts of capital the amiable peo- 
ple, who are not practically informed, lisp out the word ‘+ codperation,” and really 
think they have used a spell which will still all storms. 

An eloquent after-dinner speaker will wind up his address with this word. And 
even the pulpit will pronounce it, as if a word had power of its own. 

Now coéperation is an admirable thing. In truth, all modern society is based upon 
cooperation, or the fulfillment by men of St. Paul’s injunction that every man shall 
bear his brother’s burdens, so far as men have fulfilled it. 

And a closer cooperation, resulting in a division of profits between workmen and 
capitalist, has proved possible in certain lines of industry. The experiments, which 
are now pressed eagerly in all civilized countries, are directed toward enlarging the 
number of these lines of work. But the problems to be met in these experiments are 
very difficult. Nothing is gained by philanthropists in pushing them out of sight. 
The difficulties are based in the very intricacies of human nature. And the pictur- 
esque and poetical enthusiasts, who tell us coolly that codperation in manufacture, 
based on a sharing of profits and of losses, will solve all difficulties, speak with utter 
ignorance of these difficulties. We propose to state a few of them here. In our 
next number we shall be able to print a careful account of the recent Congress of Co- 
operators in England, and that account will illustrate some of the details which we 
must now pass by with a simple statement. 


Let us suppose that the reader of these lines is a capitalist, and that he has $10,000 
to invest. He goes to his banker and asks advice. The banker says: 

** You can take stock in the Cattaraugus & Opelousas at 115, or you can buy their 
five-per-cent bonds at 120.” 

Now what is the diflerence between these proposals ? 

If Mr. Reader takes the bonds, he is sure of a fixed payment of five per cent so 
long as the Cattaraugus & Opelousas can pay that amount. He is preferred even 
to the stockholders who own the railroad. 

But, if he take the stock, he may have received ten per cent in some fortunate and 
prosperous years. On the other hand, he may have nothing in unfortunate and dis- 
astrous years. It is certain that the bond-holders will be paid before he is. Mr. 
Reader decides according to his circumstances, or those of his family. Tf an abso- 
lutely sure income is desirable, he takesthe bonds. If he has a vein of speculation or 
adventure in him, or if he is prosperous enough to be able to pass a dividend without 
much inconvenience, he takes the other. 

Now this contract and the decision to be made are exactly the contract and decis- 
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ion to be made when a workman in a factory is asked to become a codperative part- 
ner in that factory. 

If, on the one hand, the circumstances of his life and his family’s are such that a 
fixed income is desirable to be paid as long as the master has anything to pay, he 
will prefer to be paid at a regular rate of wages, and not to take the chances of the 
ups and downs of business. 

If, on the other hand, he have a vein of speculation or adventure in him, or if he is 
prosperous enough to be able to live for weeks or for months without wages, and yet 
to suffer no great inconvenience, he will like to be a partner in the concern. 


It is clear enough, when people will approach the problem as a practical one, that 
what is possible in one line of business is impossible in another. The system of ‘+ co- 
operation ” was always the system of the New England whale fishery, and, generally, 
of the other fisheries. The capitalist who furnished the ship and her equipment had 
such or such a ** lay,” the captain had his ** lay,” each mate his, each harpooner his, 
and each common seaman his. Such a plan takes for granted that the voyage will 
yield a large enough ‘* lay ” for the owner to remunerate him for his advances in the 
outfit of provisions, and in practice this was so well nigh sure that the simple system, 
begun nobody knows how, continues to this day. By far the largest investment is 
the investment of two or three years of life made by the captain, mates and other 
seamen. 

In most of the great cheese factories a similar system was adopted in the beginning, 
and in some of them it holds to this day. We shall be glad if these lines meet the 
eyes of any gentleman who can send to us an accurate account of its work in one of 
the older factories. Every person who chose, in the neighborhood, sent his milk, or 
hers, to the factory. There was a certain inspection, that the quality might be up to 
the standard. Then the milk was poured into the reservoir and the producer was 
credited with so much milk, paid in, as will be observed, into the capital of the com- 
pany. The milk was made into cheese. The cheese was sold. The working ex- 
penses of the factory were deducted from the proceeds, and the balance was then divid- 
ed in proportion to the number of gallons which each person had contributed since the 
last dividend. This is simple codperation. It will be observed that it diflers from 
the whale-ship’s experience, because here the principal investment is in the raw ma- 
terial, where in the whaler there is none ;—while here the charge for wages is very 
small, where in the whaler it was the principal expense of all. 


The whaler has the great advantage that, in the two or three years of his voyage, 
the men have very little chance to spend money, need not in fact spend any at all. 
The refined statutes which working men press on legislatures, providing that 
wages shall be paid once a week, or once a fortnight, have no piay on board the ves- 
sel, which is for months often out of sight of liquor shop, barber’s shop, theater, 
butcher, baker, or candlestick maker. Harpooner or captain alike, all are obliged 
to save their wages till the voyage ends. Of course they are in a much better posi- 
tion to go into a speculation as partners with the owners of the ship. And accord- 
ingly they do so. So fixed, indeed, became the habit of the business that a man 


found it hard to ship on other conditions. 
But any one who knows the manifold needs and temptations of mankind knows 
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that it may well happen that he who sells his milk to the factory needs, or thinks he 
needs, pay at the moment. He cannot wait for a dividend to be declared six months 
hence, or thinks he cannot. It will be almost of course, therefore, that, next door to 
the cheese factory, a ‘‘ clever fellow,” who likes to ** lend a hand,” if enough be 
paid for what he lends, shall open an office where he will buy people’s rights in the 
manufacture. He will discount the risks of the year’s business, and will advance, ata 
fixed price, ready money to the producer who brings his milk. The money in hand 
will be a temptation. And, for the people who have nothing in store, it will be an 
irresistible temptation. But so soonas this temptation has been yielded to, and a sys- 
tem of such advances instituted, our charming Arcadian plan of codperative manufact- 
ure is, for those instances, at an end, and the workman has ceased to bea capitalist. 

This result is annoying and unsatisfactory. If we could avoid it, the manufacture 
would in the end certainly improve. It would be the interest of a large community 
to improve it, and it would be the interest of the same community to advertise its 
wares widely. The curious success which attended the codperative stores in En- 
gland at the beginning was due very largely to the wide advertising which these 
great establishments had from the very law of their being. Every person connected 
as a partner advised every person he met to go to them for clothes, for food or for 
other articles. 


But it will readily be seen that the stockholder in the cheese factory, who sends in 
but fifty gallons a year, has so little interest in the result that he cannot give much 
time to the management of the concern. On the other hand, the large grazier, who 
sends a hundred gallons or more every day, may well make an oversight of its daily 
sales or correspondence a part of his daily business. It may be largely for the in- 
terest of the small stockholder to have frequent sales, no matter what the market for 
cheese, and frequent dividends. The large grazier may prefer to wait till other cheese 
is scarce in the market, and so to take advantage of a higher price. The large gra- 
zier and the small farmer are both quite dependent on the good sense and honesty 
and business faculty of the man or men whom they put in charge of the enterprise. 
This man, even if he knew how to make cheese better than any other man in the 
world, may be, when he goes into the market, as ignorant of the great arts of selling 
commodities as if he were a new-born child.” He might be dishonest, and so far 
skilled in the arts of dishonesty that he could make one set of accounts for the eyes 
of his stockholders, while in his head only he kept the true accounts, which showed 
the state of the business. The larger stockholders, that is the men and women who 
produce the most milk, would try to keep an eye on this man, They would hamper 
him by their instructions. They would perhaps annoy him by their suspicions. 
They would drive him half-frantic by their advice. Sometimes they would render the 
most essential service by the information they could bring him, Often he would 
come to dread the sight of their faces, as they approached his office. in his certainty 
that they had an absolute right to consume any part of his time, which is the com- 
pany’s time, which they may choose to demand. 


It is at this point, therefore, that the practical schemes for codperation in manu- 
facture so often wind themselves up, and take on the other form in which all parties 
agree to leave to this man of aflairs the risks of the business, which he is supposed 
to understand, while, on the other hand, he agrees with them to pay to them with 
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regularity what they agree upon, at fixed intervals, which are not to depend on the 
immediate results of the enterprise. The codperative factory becomes a factory con- 
ducted by this man, who on the one side pays to the capitalist interest on the money 
which he borrows from him, and on the other hand pays to the workmen, at a reg- 
ular rate, the wages which he and they agree upon. 

The position of this practical man of affairs, who perhaps does not work in any 
detail of the manufacture, and perhaps has no capital in money to invest, is thus seen 
to have special importance. The concern cannot go on without him. In Mr. 
Weeden’s thoughtful and practical studies on this subject he is called the ‘* capital- 
izer,”’ Mr. Weeden having invented this new word to indicate the person who uses 
capital, of which the owner does not choose himself to direct the employment. The 
position and rights of this ‘* capitalizer” open up many questions in the study of 
codperative manufacture, which we shall undertake to discuss in another number of 
LeND A Hanp. 
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THE CRUSADE AGAINST CRIME.—II. 





BY M. R. 


THE second of Count d’Haussonville’s 
interesting studies in the Mevae des 
Deux Mondes might be called ‘* Prog- 
ress and Crime.” He presents us with 
an appalling mass of statistics, showing 
that the size of the criminal class in France 
has been increasing steadily during the 
last century. In spite of the rapid ad- 
vance of what we 
spite of the enormous progress implied 
by the great political changes France has 
undergone during the last fifty years, there 
are more murderers, more thieves, more 
beggars and more vagabonds among her 
citizens than there ever were before. 

Has the improvement in man’s mate- 
rial condition, then, no effect upon his 
morality, or do morality and civilization 
move in opposite directions ? 

These are the difficult questions this 
earnest writer puts before his readers, and 
it may be profitable to us to lend our ears 
for a few moments to his words, even 
though at first sight they seem discourag- 


call civilization, in 


ing. If, indeed, ‘* Progress and Poverty ” 
and ** Progress and Crime” be found to 


walk hand in hand, and our increased 
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@, wealth and great me- 
chanical improvements only lead to more 
sin and misery, then surely we had bet- 
ter cease from chanting pwans in honor of 
the nineteenth century and try to learn 
something from that much-decried, out- 
grown past. ‘* The kicking to death of 
wives, the strangling of babes, the drunk- 
enness, the starvation, the mendicancy, 
the prostitution, the thieving, the cheat- 
ing, the pollution of our vast cities in 
masses,” Mr. Frederic Harrison describes 
as features of the existing social condition 
in England to-day. In France, under 
a wholly different form of government, 
Count d’Haussonville echoes his direful 
words. 

There are three powerful forces which 
drive men into every variety of crime: 
the passions, the vices and the needs. 
The passions are responsible for sins com- 
mitted under the influence of some im- 
petuous movement of nature, hate, rage, 
or love. The vices lead men into evil 
habits and resuit in laziness, cupidity and 
drunkenness. The needs (poverty) result- 
ing from a wretched social condition drive 


freedom, learning 
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men into various small transgressions of 
the law. It is impossible to distribute 
equally between these great motive pow- 
ers all the infractions of the law. An as- 
sassin may have hate or cupidity for his 
motive ; a thief, cupidity or misery ; and 
a beggar may be ignorant or lazy. But 
in striving to discover the influence which 
civilization has upon these forces which 
lead to crime, we shall perhaps be better 
able to decide on the influence of civili- 
zation on crime itself. In theory, the re- 
spect for human life is greater than it was 
a century ago. The further society pro- 
gresses away from barbarism, the less fre- 
quent attacks of violence should become. 
But, alas! in France the law has not been 
followed. The motives for acts of person- 
al violence have changed, but the number 
of such acts has increased. At the be- 
ginning of this century, out of every one 
hundred assassinations thirty had love for 
their motive and thirty cupidity. But 
that ratio has changed; to-day cupidity 
is the motive of the great majority of the 
assassinations in France, and cupidity is 
the greatest motive which pushes men in- 
to every kind of crime. It is responsible 
for all frauds, defalcations, abuses of con- 
fidence, great and petty larcenies, besides 
the part it plays in the motive forces 
which lead men into attacks of personal 
violence. The parts of France where the 
fewest crimes are committed are found to 
be in the rural districts, where the inhabi- 
tants are poor and content to remain poor, 
where the entire population lives in great 
simplicity and the distinctions between 
the poor and the rich are less marked. 
There is a hunger of the soul as well as a 
hunger of the body, and the inequality 
in the distribution of wealth exasperates 
the poor and in a certain sense drives 
them towards sin and crime. An En- 
glishman writes: ** Our present type of 
civilization is in many respects the most 
horrible that ever existed in the world’s 
history—boundless luxury and self-indul- 
gence at one end of the scale and at the 
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other a condition of life as cruel as that 
of a Roman slave, and more degraded 
than that of a South-sea islander.” 

The French Prudhon writes: ‘* With 
the unhappy, pauperism manifests itself 
by a slow hunger ; a hunger of every mo- 
ment, every day and every year. It is 
a hunger which does not kill in one day, 
but which is composed of privations and re- 
grets, which undermines the body, weak- 
ens the mind, paralyzes the conscience 
and lowers the race. It generates every 
evil and every vice—with some, drunken- 
ness, with others, envy, distaste for work 
and economy, laziness, immodesty, pros- 
titution and theft.” Now Count d’Haus- 
sonville does not pretend to say that every 
one of the 44,000, who were arrested for 
theft in France in 1584, acted under the 
impulse of physical hunger, or that all the 
10,000 beggars were victims of misfortune. 
But he does say that if all these men and 
women had been brought up in ease and 
comfort not more than one out of one hun- 
dred would have strayed from the path of 
virtue and rectitude. 

Misery then, living misery, is the prin- 
cipal cause of crime. ‘+ If we can make 
ashirt for a penny and a coat for sixpence 
and buy bread from every market on the 
planet, what do we gain, if they who make 
the coat and the shirt lead the lives of 
galley slaves, and eat their bread in tears 
and despair, disease and filth?” ~Civiliza- 
tion is not an unqualified advantage, urges 
the Count d’Haussonville, taking up Mr. 
Harrison’s refrain, and ‘* Civilization is 
one thing and morality another.” Ought 
we then (to quote the witty Voltaire) to 
look back with longing to the savage state 
and with envy to our four-pawed friends, 
or would this be carrying our conclusions 
too far? 

The present writer makes no such 
sweeping assertions and does not add _ his 
voice to Mr. Carlyle’s or to Mr. Ruskin’s 
in abusing our railways and our factories. 
He only says that moral progress and 
material progress have not yet been indis- 
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solubly joined together, and he shows us 
that those who have told us to open our 
schools and have said that by doing so we 
should close our prisons have thus far 
been mistaken. An education which only 
trains the intellectual and not the moral 
part of a man’s nature will never empty 
our prisons. The only diflerence between 
an educated and an uneducated thief is 
that one has more skill and ingenuity than 
the other. 

Having come to the conclusion that so- 
cial misery is responsible for most crime, 
Count d’Haussonville discusses next the 
treatment of the criminal. 
say that all criminals are moral invalids, 
but he does say that they ought to be 
treated with tenderness and kindness and 
ought not to be rejected from the great 
brotherhood of humanity. 
influence of physiological fatalism, many 
have been led to fancy that there is a 
monstrous difference between our moral 
natures, and that there is a ‘*criminal type” 
which is distinct from the human type. 
Count d’Haussonville is not a determinist 
or a fatalist. He declaims against the 
modern tendency to lay the responsibility 
of the child’s sin upon the shoulders of 
his ancestors. He feels that we are all 
beginning to put too much emphasis on 
heredity and to lose sight of individual 
responsibility. He says that a crowd of 
poor creatures who are not well fitted for 
work and who have feeble constitutions fall 
into distress and poverty and from poverty 
are led into theft and other crime. This 
explanation, though not scientific, the 
writer thinks worth more than volumes 
of “criminal anthropology.” It is not 
ignorance of ‘* criminal anthropology ” 
which leads Count d’Haussonville to form 
the opinion, for he has studied the sub- 
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ject carefully and quotes voluminously 
from the essays of distinguished theorists. 
But he says over and over again that the 
criminal class is not a distinct and sepa- 
rate portion of the human race. It is 


composed of unfortunate human beings 
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who may be reached and touched oy hu- 
man methods and true charity. 

This article is closed by an anecdote 
which the writer thinks may forcibly il- 
lustrate his conclusions. A young law- 
yer undertook for his first case the defense 
of a man who had made burglary his 
profession. His client was one of the 
sad products of Parisian street education. 
He wasan illegitimate child and had been 
a vagabond from his earliest youth. He 
had begun by petty larceny and grown 
up through all the various stages of theft. 
He had been arrested several times and 
feared 


now he 


Scotia ; 


transportation to Nova 
homeless as he was he loved 
Paris. 

The lawyer became very much interest- 
ed in his case and devoted himself to it 
with enthusiasm. But he was not suc- 
cessful in persuading the jury to lighten 
the man’s punishment. After the case had 
been decided he went to pay a last visit to 
the prisoner. When he said farewell to 
the unhappy man, almost unconsciously 
he extended his hand to him. The hard- 
ened criminal was overcome by this court- 
eous act. Tears rushed into his eyes and 
he said, ** Ah! monsieur, you give me your 
hand as if I were an honest man.” 

Gentle treatment to which the man was 
utterly unused had sufficed to arouse in 
him two of the best sentiments which 
dwell in the human heart, gratitude and 
humility. 

What became of these sentiments? 
This the writer does not attempt to ex- 
plain; but after many years the young 
lawyer received a grateful letter from the 
man, a proof that he had appreciated his 
kindness and sympathy. Yet that man 
was a criminal, and scientists would have 
pronounced his face to belong to the hope- 
lessly criminal type. A director of a 
prison would probably have classed him 
among the incorrigibles. ‘* Mais il n’y a 
pas homme incorrigible, pas plus qu’il 
n’y a d’homme impeccable et nul ne sait 
jusqu’a sa dernicre heure quelle forme est 
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capable de recevoir de mélange d’esprit bution of wealth among mankind. Hav- 
et de boue,” writes Pascal. We have all ing proved that poverty and progress 
a large proportion of clay in our composi- have thus far been companions, and that 
tion. Weare mostly alloy. If we recog- from poverty and misery springs crime, 
nize this, we ought to have much charity the writer then urges us to pity and not 
for those who have never enjoyed our condemn the criminal. But the feeling of 
privileges or our pleasures, but who have compassion he has succeeded in arousing 
since their infancy breathed a_ polluted in our hearts is not to be directed by him 
moral atmosphere and passed their whole into any sentimental channels. 

Nor is Count d’ Haussonville an advocate 


lives surrounded by miseries and tempta- 
of the ** Laissez faire”? school in either 


tions of which we have no idea. 
Thus ends Count d’Haussonville’s sec- philanthropy or political economy. He 
ond study of the causes of crime. In a_ believes in humanity, and individually and 
third paper he promises to tell us what collectively he is full of hope for the future 
part may be done by charity in preventing welfare of the race. The last hundred 
the number of criminals from increasing years, he thinks, have brought us to the 
with such alarming rapidity. He has threshold of *‘agreat time.” It is only by 
proved to us that the nineteenth century, patient waiting and unwearied strivings 
in spite of its boasted advance in civiliza- that we shall succeed in assimilating and 
tion, has made little moral progress, and distributing the resources and opportuni- 
then he has shown us how our very op-_ ties which have been the fruits of this prod- 
portunities for additional material comforts igal century. 
have only resulted in a more uneven distri- 


MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR INDIANS. 


BY J. F. B. MARSHALL. 


Tus school, established last year on these societies to pay a certain sum per 
the Crow reservation in Montana, under annum, generally $108, as in the case 
the auspices of the American Unitarian of the Montana school, for each Indian 
Association, through a committee of ladies pupil between the ages of six and eighteen 
and gentlemen, is now in successful oper- years, who is supported and cared for at 
ation. It is in charge of Rev. Henry F. the schools which they establish. 

Bond and his wife, who are admirably The other party, the party of the sec- 
qualified for this pioneer work, having ond part (in this case, the American 
had valuable experience among the Ute Unitarian Association), pledges itself: 
tribe of Indians, where Mr. Bond was 1. ** To equip, maintain and manage an 
agent under the ‘* Peace Policy” of Pres- Industrial Boarding School at the reserva- 
ident Grant, and where they both became _ tion, the school buildings of said school to 
deeply interested in Indian education. have a capacity and the necessary appli- 
Like most of the Indian schools establish- ances for the accommodation of (in this 
ed on the reservation by missionary or case) fifty Indian pupils. 

other societies, it is a ‘¢ Contract School.” 2. ‘* To clothe, feed, lodge, care for, 
The U. S. government contracts with and educate, under this contract, at said 
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Industrial Boarding School, in a manner 
satisfactory to the party of the first part 
(i. e., the U. S. government, in the per- 
son of the commissioner of Indian affairs), 
at least twelve and not more than an aver- 
age of fifty Indian pupils, none of said 
pupils to be under six or more than eight- 
een years of age, and none of them, aft- 
er attaining the age of twenty-three years, 
to be retained in said school as pupils 
All Indian children, 
before being accepted as pupils by the 


under this contract. 


party of the second part, shall be certified 
to the commissioner of Indian affairs by 
the agency, or other authorized physician, 
as in good health or sound physical con- 
dition. 

3. ** Tosupply to said school a sufficient 
number of properly-qualified employés, 
to conduct it to the satisfaction of the 
party of the first part ; to instruct the male 
pupils in gardening and farming and care 
of stock ; to instruct certain pupils in me- 
chanical trades, which are to be designat- 
ed; to instruct the female pupils in cook- 
ery, laundering, needle-work, dairy work, 
and general housewifery ; to teach the 
pupils in the ordinary branches of an En- 
glish education, and to comply with the 
provisions of ‘an act to provide for the 
study of the nature of alcoholic drinks,’ 
etc. 

4. ** To supply the pupils with school 
books, stationery, school appliances, and 
all other articles necessary to their per- 
sonal comfort, and the school with me- 
chanical tools, seed, and all other articles 
necessary in a properly-conducted indus- 
trial school.” 

The other articles relate to methods of 
rendering accounts, inspections, etc., etc., 
and stipulate that **no member of Con- 
gress, officer, agent, or other employé of 
the government, shall have any share in 
this contract or derive any pecuniary bene- 
fit therefrom.” 

To enable the Montana school to carry 
out this contract, a quarter section of land 
selected by Mr. Bond, on the banks of 


Hand. 


the Big Horn river, seven miles from 
Custer station on the Northern Pacific R. 
R., has been allotted by the Department 
of the Interior. This location has been 
judiciously chosen, and is on the mail 
stage route from Custer station to Fort 
Custer, thirty miles distant, and to the 
Crow Agency, which is on the site of the 
Custer massacre, ten miles farther. 

This then is the location, and this the 
work, of the Montana Industrial School. 
With its full complement of fifty pupils, 
and the necessary corps of officers and 
teachers, and its proper equipment, its 
annual current expenses are estimated at 
about 
government will pay about one-half, leav- 


$10,000, of which amount. the 


ing, say $5,coo0, to be met by the charities 
of churches, societies and individuals. 
As the association does not assume the 
cost of this school from its general funds, 
it must be raised by special contributions. 
This is not a large sum to be raised by a 
denomination which heretofore has done 
nothing for the education of the Indian 
on the reservation, for which other denom- 
inations have expended large sums and 
achieved grand results. By the last re- 
port of the commissioner of Indian affairs 
we learn that fifty ‘* contract schools” 
were maintained on the reservations by 
religious societies during the past year, 
of which less than one-half reported to 
the Indian Bureau their own expenditures, 
Viz: 


Presbyterians, 4 schools, 258 pupils, outlay $23,577 





Catholics, 6 452 = 21,805 
Congregationalists, 4 ws 179 . e 16,675 
Episcopalians, 3 " 258 . 10,040 
Mennonites, ns Sa 5,821 
Friends, a. = oo. * - G07 
Total reported, 21 “ +2912 P $78,825 

This does not include the contract 


schools of the Methodists, Baptists, or 


the Friends’ schools which are not re- 


ported. The amounts expended by these 
three sects for religious and school work 
among reservation Indians, as reported 
to the Board of Indian Commissioners 
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(an advisory body, having no connection 
with the Indian Bureau), are as follows: 


$26,216.40 
11,950.75 


26,000.00 


$64,167.15 


Baptists, North and South Societies, 
Methodist Episcopal Board South, 
Orthodox Friends, 


Nor does it include the many mission 
schools on the reservations, which are 
entirely supported by religious societies, 
without aid from government. Only a 
few of these have made reports to the In- 
dian Bureau, but these few have maintain- 
ed two boarding and twenty-cight day 
schools, having some 4oo Indian pupils 
The U. S. Indian 
** The above 


under their charge. 
school superintendent says : 
incomplete returns show that the various 
religious societies (which have reported) 
have expended during the year, for the 
education of Indians, $112.487, exclusive 
of moneys expended in the support of 
missions. They own school buildings 
and other permanent improvements on 
Indian reservations, valued at several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This is exclusive 
of the work done in Alaska, among the 
five civilized tribes in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and in the state of New York.” 
He adds that ‘+ it is gratifying to note 
that the increasing appropriations made 
by Congress for Indian education have 
been followed by no diminution of the 
amount contributed by the philanthropic 
people of the country.” It is safe to say 
that not less than a quarter of a mill- 
ion dollars is annually expended by these 
various denominations, on the Indian res- 
ervations, for the support of schools alone. 
The passage of the ** Dawes Bill,” giving 
land in severalty and the rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship to the Indian, renders only 
more imperative the duty of educating 
him for the duties and privileges which 
it confers upon him, and has given a fresh 
impulse to this good work. Nor will the 
multiplication of Indian industrial schools 
on the reservations supersede in any de- 
gree the Hampton, Carlisle and Lincoln 
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schools at the East. They will be more 
than ever needed, and their Indian work 
will in future be of a higher grade. The 
reservation schools giving the primary 
training will fit some of their most prom- 
ising pupils for the advanced course at 
the eastern schools, where they can be 
qualified to return and teach their own 
people. The young lady in charge of the 
sewing department of the Montana school 
is a returned Hampton Indian student, 
whom my wife and I saw when she arriv- 
ed at Hampton with the first lot of girls 
from the reservation, a forlorn, homesick 
little We watched with great 
interest her development and 
progress from barbarism to civilization. 
She was the granddaughter of a Crow 
Indian, and as she learned the value of 
education and Christian civilization she 
often spoke of the great needs of the Crow 


savage. 
gradual 


tribe, for whom no missionary or educa- 
tional work had ever been done, and ex- 
pressed the earnest hope that schools and 
mission work might soon be established 
among them. Returning to Fort Berth- 
old, her home, she was employed as a 
seamstress ina mission school, but, feeling 
the need of a higher education, obtained 
permission to return to Ilampton and 
enter the Normal course. Now, an ear- 
nest, conscientious, intelligent woman, of 
lovely character, she is helping Mr. and 
Mrs. Bond to carry out her cherished de- 
sire that the Crow Indians should have 
the advantages of a school. A young 
man and young woman of the Crow tribe, 
who have been at Carlisle, are also among 
Mr. Bond’s assistants in the school. In 
this way the Indian problem is 
ing solved. Let the Montana Industrial 
School, and others of like character on 
the reservations, send their most promis- 


be- 


ing graduates to the eastern schools to 
enter there the higher course, and be fit- 
ted to return and teach their own pupils 
in the boarding and day schools on the 
reservation, under the supervision, not of 
government employés, but of the schools 
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established by these missionary organiza- 
The best results will thus be ob- 
tained, the eastern graduates, instead of 


tions. 


being thrust back into a sea of barbarism 
with no career open to them, and no one 
to look after them, will enter at once up- 
on a life of usefulness, and like the negro 
graduates in the South will do credit to 
their training, and become zealous and 
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successful laborers for the civilization of 
their race. 

A work like this, which appeals to 
every sentiment of duty, philanthropy 
and patriotism, a work in which all good 
men of all shades of religious belief can 
stand shoulder to shoulder, is well worthy 
of our cordial sympathy and our liberal 
support. 


arcana pater 


HELP! 


Who says the world is dying, that its 
prime is past? The world is young yet; 
it is every day learning new lessons and 
gaining new experiences, which lift to- 
ward. the higher life. Every day, men 
and women of no note do great deeds and 
suffer noble sorrows for the cause of our 
common humanity. They may never be 
known to us, but they help the world 
along. They are never discouraged be- 
cause of the way. They know that the 
Lord is with them and His work before 
them. Their religious ideas may differ, 
but they are banded together by their 
common effort to help their fellow-men. 
The way in which this can best be done 
is the great problem which occupies the 
minds of those who have once become so 
interested in it that they can put aside 
self and selfish motives, and are constantly 
asking those whom they think can answer, 
the question which the eager disciples 
asked the Apostles: ‘* Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” 

For the work differs with circumstances. 
There are quiet souls, dwelling in quiet 
places, who must learn one lesson, and 
there are those who fight where the strug- 
gle for life is raging fiercest, who must 
learn another, but the object is the same ; 
it is learning the law of love, which we 
call ‘‘charity.” There are those who 


mourn that ‘*so much is wasted, wrecked, 
forgot, on this side heaven”; but do these 
people labor as best they can to stop the 





waste, to save from the wrecks, to revive 
the memory of things forgotten, which, 
if remembered, might sweeten and en- 
Yes; many do try and some 
Labor and mon- 


noble life ? 
failand are discouraged. 
ey are lost (if anything can be lost which 
is given for the Master), because peo- 
ple do not know the best way of working, 
the true way to help. One of the great 
advantages gained by considering the 
work done by the charity organizations 
in many of our cities is the lessons to be 
learned from them of how things ought to 
be done. 

A few months ago we were in a city of 
about 40,000 inhabitants. It had, until 
lately, been a quiet, inland town, with a 
settled population following local tradition, 
a kindly, generous, hospitable people, 
who knew (if they did not always love) 
their neighbors as themselves. Almost 
suddenly it had become a center of manu- 
facture ; half a dozen large mills and facto- 
ries having been built, which had attracted 
to it several hundred strangers to do their 
work. These were of the class known 
as ‘** factory hands,” and the city did not 
know them; they were banded together 
and lived the common life of great manu- 
facturing communities, and the city did 
not understand them. The people among 
whom they had come to dwell were will- 
ing to help them, but they did not know 
how. Churches of four denominations 
each established an afternoon Sunday- 
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Help! 


school near two or three of the largest 
factories and tried, by bribes and presents, 
to induce the children to come to them. 
The children went from one to the other for 
the ** loaves and fishes”; what did they 
care for the Bread of Life? The work 
done in this way was earnest, sincere, 
Christian work, but it was not wzcted. 
Then a time came, last winter, when 
work was slack, and it became known 
that these factory people were suflering 
for want of food and clothing. The citi- 
zens went to their help. Earnest, self- 
denying women went about and collected 
money, food and clothing, which were 
freely given and as freely distributed to 
all who asked. No. inquiry was made 
as to the worthiness of the people on 
whom this charity was bestowed; they 
said they were hungry and needed clothes 
and that was enough; their wants were, 
as far as possible, supplied. It was a 
new thing—this great gift, which came 
from one kind of people to another, but, 
after it had been distributed, with the 
heartiest good-will, came the criticisms on 
the way in which it had been given. 

‘* To what purpose,” said some, ** was 
so much wasted? Many who were help- 
ed did not need it ; they took all they could 
get and did not thank the givers. They 
wasted their wages when work was plenty ; 
some of them did not eat the food given 
them, and many spent the money in drink.” 

It was a great disappointment, for, out 
of hearts full of pity, many had denied 
themselves that these might be fed and 
clothed. Many had given carelessly, as 
thousands everywhere give, from a feeling 
of momentary sympathy when appealed 
to, because they were asked to give by 
some one whom they did not like to re- 
fuse, or from the same motive that prompts 
many people to give to beggars in the 
street-—to get rid of them. We have 
known kind-hearted, unthinking people 
give money to tramps, saying, ‘* Oh, if he 
does spend it for liquor, he is so low down 
that a glass more or less wont hurt him!” 
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To what purpose was this waste? We 
give the story of this city’s experience 
as a not uncommon one, and we trust the 
result of this experiment may be quite as 
common. It set the people to thinking ; 
they knew that in other cities of the same 
size, and where the same circumstances 
prevailed, things were managed different- 
ly, and they sought the advice of those to 
whom this was no new thing. Now 
they considered the possibility of establish- 
ing ** Day Nurseries,” where mothers who 
worked in the ractories could leave their 
babies to be cared for; boarding-houses 
for girls, where those who were homeless 
could be sheltered. watched over and 
cared for; places where rest and amuse- 
ment could be provided for those who, aft- 
er bearing the burden of the day, wanted 
something better to do than to sit in their 
doorways or go from house to house and 
gossip. Witha sincere desire to give the 
best of help, many of the most influential 
citizens are now learning and working to 
help this working community, as others 
have been helped in other places, by 
showing them how to help themselves. 
It isa noble work, and is being nobly done. 

People who live in villages and small 
towns know every one his neighbors, 
but, in places where strangers are con- 
stantly coming in large numbers to do 
special work, this intimate knowledge 
and personal sympathy with the needs 
and circumstances of others cannot be 
found. It is tosuch communities that we 
make the special appeal: ‘* People of all 
towns and cities, help! Do not waste 
your time and money. Organize your 
charities! Pull together!” If you do 
not know how best to do such work, send 
an account of your needs and capabilities 
to any of the Charity Organizations al- 
ready established and being founded all 
over our land, and ask them, ‘* What shall 
we do?” They will answer, they will 
help you, and God who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all, will give you 


His blessing. M. M. M. 
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CHAPTER I. gstairs, 

Fairbi 

Ir was nearly two months, as it proved, before Mr. Tangier saw Tenterdon again} He w 
He said himself that he had to pay for his spring holiday by summer work. — But hepp"eW-¢ 


had now well learned Mr. Webster’s maxim that a man can do more work in eigh#f)4nou 
months than he can in twelve. He had three short notes from Scott Meakin, long f Me 


rambling letters from Mrs. Dunster, and notes or dissertations, as the case required} 
always amusing and to the point, from May Remington, to whose care he often en 
trusted some private commission. 

At last, the complicated accounts in ‘** Chisholm vs. Chantry ” were referred to: 
master. This means that, in a transaction where everybody is so perplexed that mf 
one can make head or tail of anything, one competent man, who has never heard ¢ 
the matter before, is told to take it off by himself, disentangle the knots, and tell every: 
body what The Truth is. It takes some time for him to find out, and so, when 4 


> 


thing is referred to a master, everybody else engaged has a holiday. Beside this it 
happened that the most important judge who was sitting in Chambers received « tele: 
graphic message from the secretary of the treasury, asking him to go off on a govern 
ment excursion in the Talapoosa. He left ‘* Chambers,” between night and morning, 
with a message for some chief clerk to everybody that all cases would be resumed in 
November. Mr. Heeren himself held a less firm hand on the movements of his 
chief, and so it was that, on the evening of the 31st of July, Mr. Tangier alighted from 
the express train at Wentworth Junction, and wondered to think how different was 
his feeling when Wentworth Junction was so new to him only in the May before. 
Nathan was waiting as he was then. But this time the meeting was of two old 
friends, and Mr. Tangier received, well pleased, Nathan’s information as to how 


things went on. As they turned towards the sea, though it was five miles away 


the refreshment after the dead, hot air of the train brought a new life. Mr. Tangier 
wondered at himself that he had kept away so long. And he wondered what spel 
was on the so-called civilization of the century, that the new and abundant life. 
which came to him in such a tide of delight, should be counted as the exception, and 
that the deaf and dumb, nerveless and heartless, drudgery of three or four weeks past 
should be counted as the expected daily course of hundreds of thousands of people 
in those cities which this same civilization affects to call its centers. 

But Nathan, and the sea breezes, and the golden lilies, and the blazing cardinals 
and the tufts of clematis, with now and then a frightened squirrel or rabbit, now and 
then a sniff of perfume from an azalea, now and then a flight of swallows flying over 
the ponds they passed, these and a world of other interruptions broke up much met: 
itation on social science, or the hitches in social economy, to the undoubted satisfac 
tion of this reader and the equal satisfaction of this writer. Nathan was only to 
glad to show to advantage the speed of the new horse, which Mrs. Fairbanks ha‘ 
been compelled to add to her establishment; and when they arrived in the yard b 
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Pthe old Sea King’s house, over which she presided, there was still light enough for a 
joyous company to welcome Mr. Tangier. 

* ‘Another company of ** boarders,” who had arrived since he left, hung back, be- 
cause they were later comers, as a sort of plebeian and unworthy circle. Mrs. 
Floxam, who had, all day, explained that he certainly would not come, and that it 
was absurd to expect him, hovered, pendulum-like, between the two. 
' Mr. Tangier’s luggage was disposed of; a mysterious parcel, which really con- 
ained rockets and Bengal-lights, was put under lock and key in the closet under the 
‘stairs, and he himself had finished the tenth course in a very high tea, which Mrs. 
)Fairbanks and Rachel had provided, in utter contempt of Mrs. Floxam’s forebodings. 
He was doubting, himself, whether he would attack, in a friendly way, the group of 
new-comers, and so pass his initiation and theirs, when a noisy clamor in the hall 
announced Mrs. Dunster, Mr. Burdett, the doctor and May Remington. They had 
‘come down, they said, for an early conference, there was so much to be done before 
‘to-morrow evening. 











mn again, 

But he 
in eight 
in, 







‘equired, 

ften ef To-morrow evening was to witness the dedication of the old stage-house to its , 
Fnew purposes. 

rred to,f. ‘* Dear Mr. Tangier, all is ready, though no fatlings are killed, because we had 


that pp none to kill at this season of the year; all the people are asked; every man and 
heard gf Woman and man-child and girl-baby within what you call a radius of five miles. 
.]] every-f And yet the place has no name, more than a poor, unbaptized baby of ten minutes 
when :pold. What is worse, its god-father has forgotten it in Chisholm vs. Chantry. I hate 
them both and I hope the court will turn them both out-of-doors. And what are we 
todo when all the people come? Ido not know ‘no more nor the dead,’ as your 


le this it 
ed a tele- 
fiend Sabriny Wotch would say. And so we have come, before you went to bed, 
totell you that all will go to shame and ruin unless you come to the rescue. Why, 
ifyou put Nathan in charge of the Channel Fleet, he would know more what to do 
s of hip With it than we know what we are to do with our party.” 
ted from This was Mrs. Dunster’s somewhat eager harangue, as she and the rest arranged 
themselves around Mr. Tangier, who was still playing with a few blackberries which 
- before peMained of his slow and long-drawn supper. 
two olf ‘To begin at the end,” said he, ** the Channel Fleet might be in worse hands than 
to howg\athan’s, if he handles an iron-clad as well as he does a pink-stern schooner. Dear 
.s aways. Dunster, have you and I lived to mature years, and do we not know that some 
Tangier things go better for not being managed?” 


govern: 
1orning, 
umed in 


"ent was 


at spelif “ Exactly what I tell her,” said May Remington. 
ant lifef ‘ You!” said Mrs. Dunster, with scorn. ‘** You! I should think so! Do I not 
ion. andpeemember when you and Peg sold theatre tickets to all the children at school, two 
eks past fora cent, performance to be in your father’s barn, at two in the afternoon, and, 
* people when the poor things began to arrive, your poor, dear mother heard of the play for 
the first time, and found that no preparation whatever was made for it, not a name, 
ardinalsgota plot, not an actor, not so much asa curtain! You, indeed!” 

row anif “Precisely,” said May Remington, unabashed, though all the others were laughing 
‘ne overg’ther. ** And did they not all have their money’s worth and much more? It was 
i gill the first time I ever saw your celebrated performance of the ‘ Pilgrims of the Tioga 
satisfac pCanal-boat,’ and, dear Aunt Mary, if you will only do that to-morrow night the 
only toof’me and the success of the Palace of Delight will be secure.” 

nks half ‘“‘ But is it to be the ‘ Palace of Delight,’ or what is it to be, Mr. Tangier?’ 
yard bf ‘“ Why do you all ask me?” said he, folding his napkin slowly, and then leading 
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the way to the western stoop, which was recognized as in some sort belonging to Si 
him. ‘Iam only an accidental wayfarer, who happens in on the festivities.” s om 

‘*Oh! yes,as Jack the Giant Killer happened in on the festivities of Blunderbore. [) T! 
But, I do not know what would have come to the lads and ladies in the prison, if Fa 
Jack had not come along.” : 

‘* Prison, who is in the prison?” said he. 

** How dreadfully literal you are, Mr. Tangier! You are as bad as you were in 
the spring. I hoped’your Mr. Heeren, and your judges and juries, would have taught Tr 
you something. You are here to answer all Scott Meakin’s questions, all Mr. Bur- 
dett’s doubts, to solve all Mr. Drummond’s difficulties, to oppose all Mrs. Floxam’s 
contradictions, and first, second, third and seventeenth, you are here to give a name 
to the old stage-house. This name—it shall be emblazoned on red cambric in white 


letters cut out of Lowell shirting by these hands, if only you will say what it shall be.” am 
‘¢T thought we settled it all that day you sat on the tool-box. What do you vote Ar 
for, Mrs. Dunster?” said he. 
‘*Oh! Iam firm. There is to be a Woman’s Guild formed. The place shall be 
called Guild Hall.” as 
** And you, Mr. Burdett?” Ta 
‘¢T cannot answer as boldly as Mrs. Dunster. But I tell her to revive an old set 
name.” cor 
‘*T declare, he is going to call it the Synagogue,” said May Remington, affecting yeh 
to whisper. ; 
‘*Oh! no, not that. I want to recall an old name, as we restore an old thing. thin 
Call it ‘ The Nooning House.’ ” Tr 
‘* And you, Miss Remington?” ent 
‘*T am first, second and last for ‘The Palace of Delight.’ I have changed my 
mind ever since you made me read Mr. Besant’s story.” fing 
gan 


‘* And you, doctor, you say nothing, but you keep up a deal of a thinking.” 8% 
‘* Like an owl asTam. Iam not quite satisfied, but I say * The Club House,’ or 


the * People’s Club.’ ” to s 
‘* Have all voted?” cried Mr. Tangier. ‘+ Have any changed their minds? Are ‘ 
any more remarks to be made on this subject? Goingonce! Goingtwice! Going and 
three times! Gone! The name is to be ‘ The Old Stage-house.’ ”’ witl 
‘* Let the Knights Templars call it a Tempie ; let the Masons call it a Lodge House one 
or a Chapter House; let the ladies call it Guild Hall; let Mr. Burdett call it a kin 
Nooning House. But the people will call it The Old Stage-house, and for Zhe Old S0Ci 
Stage-house 1 shall vote every time.” leac 
‘¢ At all events, that subject is off to-night’s programme. Now for the order of be 
ceremonies.” very 
BOOK II—CHAPTER II. gier 

ona 

Of all these devisings and conspiracies the result appeared the next day, and May ” 
Remington’s reckless forecasts were largely justified. ‘* Trust in that Providence,” i 
she said, ** which takes care of drunkards, idiots and the United States.” foun 
And Mr. Burdett told her, to her great joy, that there were philosophers who of hi 
thought that the fall of man followed fast on the introduction by Adam and Eve of hous 
an analytic philosophy. Before that, they had faith in the right outcome of all that “4 t! 
ne ¢ 


was well meant. May Remington was delighted to find that any philosopher would 
have one kind word for her. Without philosophy, what had been done was this: 
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Six or eight young men, well known and generally liked, had been selected by Drum- 
mond and other Templars, and had been despatched, some days before, on every road. 


They had gone literally to every house, and they had carried to each house a printed 
card of invitation, which read thus: 


“ TOUSE-WARMING. 

‘You are invited, with all the members of your family, and any friends visiting 
you, to be present at the opening of the OLD STAGE-HOUSE, on the Axvox Road, on 
Tuesday next. 

‘‘ Children from two to five. Adults of both sexes from two to nine o’clock. 

‘+ By invitation of the committee.” 


** The wording is clumsy,” said Dr. Tillinghast. ** Butit wasthe young men’s own, 
and I was not going to lose caste with them by fiddling over grammar or rhetoric.” 
And Mr. Tangier heartily approved of his catholicity. 

‘* My only fear,” said he, ‘‘ is for the three hours of the children.” 

** Ah, me!” said May Remington. ‘+ I wish I was as sure of the grown people 
as I am of the children. Children do not stand on ceremony. Do you wait. Mr. 
Tangier, till you see six solid old women and two old men glued down upon your 
settles in the reception-room, and, with mere looks of iron, saying silently to all 
comers, ** Entertain me, entertain me! I am here to be entertained. Why don’t 
you entertain me?” 

‘¢ As to that,” said he, good-naturedly enough, ‘* they deceive themselves if they 
think I am going to entertain them. I shall sit in the smoking-room and read the 
Tribune, it by good luck a paternal post-oftice brings it tome. I am not going to 
entertain any one.” 

‘* Not me?” said she, and she dropped a mock courtesy. ** After I have made my 
fingers bleed by basting on the sixteen lilies, in The Old Stage-house, upon the ele- 
gant magenta background, am I not to be entertained ?”’ 

** T think you will have to do the entertaining,” said he. ** I shall ask permission 
to smoke and shall hope for the second chance at the 7rzbune.’ 

Allthe chief conspirators appeared at the stage-house early in the day. Drummond 
and his friends were driving up large wagons and small, now with furniture, now 


’ 


with provisions for the inevitable banquet, now with flowers. Scott Meakin and his 
most trusty men were everywhere, closing rivets up, obeying the bidding of the women- 
kind, now on the tops of ‘* steps,” now deep in the cellar. Few of the leaders of 
society, in one or another of its sub-tribes, sub-clans, or sub-castes, but were on duty, 
leading as occasion required. Mr. Tangier compelled Scott Meakin to take time to 
be praised, and John Michael, the painter and glazier, who preached and preached 
very well to the Seventh-day people, to receive his share of congratulation also. 

** Well,” said Scott Meakin, ** it was a queer job any way. You know, Mr. Tan- 
gier, I said to you that you never knew where you would come out when you began 
on an old hulk like this.” 

** Yes,” said Tangier, ** and I took courage when you were willing to go on.” 

‘* Well, to tell you the truth, Mr. Tangier, the frame is better than I told you. I 
found, when we uncovered it, it was one of old Gray’s frames. They still told stories 
of him when I learned my trade. He drank like a horse, and he died in the poor- 
house. But he knew good work from bad. He knew a good stick of timber. And 
in those days he had oak for the cutting. Yes, Mr. Tangier, you had only to strip 
the clapboards from this house to see it was built on honor.” 
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‘*Do you say that?” said Tangier, well pleased. ‘* Miss Remington, come here, 
Hear what Mr. Meakin says. You must give us a motto to hang in the great room. 
Mr. Meakin says this house was ‘ Built on Honor.’ ” 

‘¢ You are not going off, Mr. Tangier?” said young Drummond to him, as he was 
leaving for his lunch. Mr. Tangier said he was, that he should have some lunch 
at home, and come back again with the Fairbanks party. 

‘¢ That will not do,” said Drummond. ‘* What is the house for but a club-house ? 
Stay with the boys, try our coffee, and learn how we fishermen make a chowder.”’ 

And Mr. Tangier stayed, well pleased that ‘+ the boys ” were not afraid of him. 

There was the usual hush and dread for five minutes of terror, lest, after all the 
preparations, no one should come to the party. ‘*I call it ‘silence in Heaven,’ ” 
said May Remington, who was, however, awed by this terror which always comes 
over people who have invited others; and she only affected to feel at ease. 

Then came the inevitable first drops of shower ; the peopie came, who had least to 
do with each other, and were utterly unable to talk with each other—as when Mr. 
Rostock, the saw-mill man, arrived on foot with his work-house boy, just as Madame 
Gunnison, from the house on the hill, was being lifted by her footman from her vic- 
toria. 

But the doubts of such a beginning were forgotten in ten minutes, when the whole 
tide of people poured in, when the young Templars and every sort of committee of 
reception were engaged in every sort of way, when all the visitors were rambling 
over the house to see what were its arrangements, and the prospects of future ** good 
times.” The boys soon found the provision of mask and balls and bats, which had 
been made by Mr. Tangier’s prescience, and two impromptu nines were organized on 
the green behind the house. In the large room, which had already been called the 
‘¢ music-room,” because there the piano from the Gingerlys’ had been placed, a great 
multitude of little children were assembled. Rachel Fairbanks was playing marches 
for them, and Miss Gurtry moving them to and fro, as a little organized army, in 
pretty movements such as modern schools understand, and now and then was holding 
them at ‘‘ parade rest,” while she told them a story. The story invariably required 
from them much clapping of hands in chorus, answering of questions and singing in 
refrain. 

Miss Gurtry forgot herself entirely, as she magnetized and swayed the children, 
and in her abandonment was perfectly charming. 

It need not be said that the sound of the music and the screams of laughter from 
the children drew most of the older people to this hall, and they stood round the sides, 
or sat in the deep window-seats, watching the movements. 

‘¢She is absolutely lovely,” said May Remington to Mrs. Dunster. ‘+ And that 
is what they try to teach in Normal schools! They might as well try to teach me to 
sing the songs of seraphs! I lost my heart to her again and again at the sewing cir- 
cle and at the picnics. And she has not the faintest idea of my passion for her. But 
here and now, I have lost it for good and all. I shall tell her so, I shall go on my 
knees to her like Charles Grandison. Really, dear Aunt Mary, I do not see why 
some of these hulking men do not go up to her and say: ‘Let me take you in my 
arms and pet youand take care of you and keep you out of scrapes and out of trouble 
for all the rest of your life.” That is my notion of proposing to such a girl as that.” 

As she ran on, Miss May did not observe that Mr. Tangier had joined them, and 
was but just behind her. She turned in her enthusiasm just in time to catch his 
amused smile. But she was not confused. ‘*I hope you heard what I said, Mr. 
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Tangier. I can’t make you read novels, but I beg you to see that I read them my- 
self to some purpose. Be assured that when there is as charming a person as that 
in this world, that is the way in which she should be spoken to.” 

Mrs. Dunster, who had the far-reaching prevision of a chaperon and of an aunt 
combined, looked rather critically upon Mr. Tangier as he answered. 

He was not thrown off his guard. He was quite too much a man of the courts 
and of the world. 

** Dear Miss May,” he said, ** have not you and I done our very worst or our very 
best in intermeddling with Miss Gurtry’s affairs? Did we not leave her and Mr. 
Drummond together for two hours that day here? Did I not, under your instructions, 
send him on an errand to the school-house about mottoes or something?” 

She interrupted him. ‘* My instructions! Never! Do not charge your blunders 
upon me.” 

‘* Some one instructed me, and I had never heard of the mottoes before. I am 
sure that when I saw him on a chair, nailing them up, and Miss Gurtry handing 
them to him, I discreetly withdrew, and never once in my inmost heart did I say, 
‘ This ismy work,’ Meekly and honestly I said, ‘It is Miss Remington’s success.’ ’ 

‘** Very fine,” said she, laughing, as, indeed, she was apt to do. ‘* Very fine, in- 
deed. And pray where is Mr. Drummond now?” 

** Do you really expect to see him next to Master Sam Pingree and leading Lucy 
Campbell? Do you wish to have him clapping his hands in time, or singing treble 
in the chorus?) When I last saw Mr. Drummond, he was peeping through the crack 
of the orchestra door in the gallery yonder. I think, if you like to speak to him, 
you will find him there now.” 

** Really, is it so, Mr. Tangier? You are not making fun?” 

The girl seemed more serious than her wont, and much more serious than he saw 
any occasion for her being. She looked up at the door, which was indeed ajar, and, 
of course, gave no token of any espionage on the other side. 

‘If you are drawing a long bow, Mr. Tangier, you draw it very well,” she said, 
after her survey. 

** Why am I accused of drawing a long bow?” said he, with an air of injured inno- 
cence. ‘* Was the romance one of my making? Mrs. Dunster, I appeal to you. 
Was I not on your own piazza, charged with dullness, because I did not see the be- 
ginnings of it? Have I not been lured, or let me rather say driven, at every point, 
to assist in an affair which was no business of mine?” 

Again Mrs. Dunster looked at him with that doubtful glance of an aunt and a 
duenna. But May Remington did not notice this and it may be doubted if he did. 

** Let that be as it may,” said she, as if tired of the play which she had herself 
started, ‘it is, as Mr. Knightley says in *‘ Emma,’ very unworthy business for a 
well-educated young woman like me, and I will have none of it, whether I begun it 
or no. Aunt Mary, come with me and let me show you the clever plan which takes 
off the smell from the range in the kitchen. Really I do not see why we should not 
have it at home.” 

She did not ask Mr. Tangier, but, as if of course, he joined them. 

And thus, with groups of people, who really found each other out in a truly cer- 
dial way, the old stage-house dedicated itself in all its various capacities. There 
were even people who played dominoes and chess. There were girls who played 
with graces, as there were boys who played with bats and balls. When the little 
children were feasting, there was even dancing in the music-room. For at first some 
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of the girls waltzed together ; and then, under a good deal of persuasion, and with a 
good deal of sheepishness, Eli Whaley was made to dance a regular sailor’s hornpipe 
to Rachel Fairbanks’s very spirited music. 

At six, supper was served for all the grown people, as some meal unnamed had 
been served for the children at four. And at eight in the evening, after the rooms 
had been lighted up, Mr. Burdett and the other ministers and Dr. Tillinghast made 
each the inevitable ** few remarks ” of such an occasion. They congratulated the 
town that it had, almost spontaneously, secured such a place, so long needed for its 
sociabilities and its hospitalities, and amid great applause old Squire Kenison pro- 
nounced the ** old stage-house open for every purpose of good-fellowship and a reason- 
able hospitality.” 

The different groups of people looked round a little uncertainly, as if doubting 
what was to come next, when, ** Shirr,” a brilliant rocket blazed up from the farther 
end of the ball ground. The sound and the flash summoned all parties to the piazza, 
and in a minute more another ‘* Shirr” delighted them all, and they showed their 
approval of the unexpected spectacle. 

From the open window where she stood, Mr. Drummond withdrew Miss Gurtry, 
and asked if he might have a word with her. 

‘* Why! of course,” she said, utterly unconscious that he spoke with a high-strained 
eagerness. 

‘* If you really do not care to see them, though they are so beautiful,” he said, 
apologizing, as he led her away into one of the front reception-rooms, where they 
were away from all the rest and would be quite alone. 

‘*Oh, no! but was it not a nice thought of his? I suppose it is Mr. Tangier.” 

‘* T suppose it is,” said Drummond, trying not to be annoyed. But he was in that 
nervous mood in which he hated to hear the woman he loved even allude to any 
‘¢ He is one of those lucky people who can do all he chooses and have 
Miss Gurtry was amazed at the cynical tone in which he spoke, which 
It gave her the first hint that she 


other man. 
all he wants.” 
was, indeed, wholly unlike his natural manner. 
had been called here for anything but some conference about the evening’s entertain- 
ment. He went on at once. He went on, as if hurried and worried, eager and 
awkward, but direct enough, to say, ** I do not want to talk about him nor anybody— 
yes, I do—I want to talk about myself, and about you. You know, dear Miss Bess,” 
he had never called her so aloud before, but he would once if he died, ** you know 
I must go to New York to-morrow. I cannot be here again till September. I will 
not go, I dare not go, till I tell you what you know perfectly well, that I love you 
with all my heart and soul, and I want you to say I may. Do say so, somehow, or 
try to say so. Oh! if you knew.” And the fine fellow took her hand boldly, as it 
lay in her lap, as if indeed, as May Remington had suggested, he would have gladly 
taken her in his arms and carried her to the end of the world. 

He looked her full in the face, and, in all his doubt, he fancied that for an instant 
a flash of exquisite pleasure lighted her eyes. But he was too bold in the fancy. 
For she withdrew her hand, after an instant, if indeed there were an instant, to say, 
with a tone of utter agony : 

*¢Oh! George Drummond, what do you say? what have I done?”’ And the look 
on her face was of undoubted, unutterable anguish. 

Yet to him, aghast as he was in the suddenness and almost bitterness of her answer, 


there came the strange question, ** How did she know my name was George?” For 


he knew she had never called him so before. 
For half a minute neither of them said anything. He looked at her, but she looked 
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at her hands, and dared not lift her eyes to him. He was the first, of course, to 
speak. 

** What do you say? why, what is it? I knew you would say it. I knew it per- 
fectly well. I said you would say it, and yet, oh, my dear Miss Gurtry, if you knew 
what my dreams have been hi 

**Oh! do not say that. Because—then—you blame me. I must have been to 
blame. But if. oh! my dear Mr. Drummond, I was so lonely. And, when you 
were so kind to me, I could not—indeed, I am so wretched—I could not tell you 
not to be.” 





** Not to be! why should you tell me not to be? Tell me to be kinder to you than 
ever man was to woman, or woman to man, and see if I do not obey you. Oh! 
Miss Gurtry, you think I have persecuted you.” 

** No, no,” she gasped. 

** You think I am pressing you. But you do not know how often I have gone by 
the school-house for the mere pleasure of seeing where vou were. No. nor how 
often I have been watching you when you did not know I was within ten miles. 
Tell me, order me, to be kind to you. I am so ashamed that I have frightened you. 
But I was so eager. Let me write to you from New York? But there, I could not 
write what I can say.” 

“Oh! Mr. Drummond,” the girl almost groaned now, ** do not, do not say an- 
other word. You torture me. What can I say? [am so sorry, I must have done 
wrong, or you would not be here. What vou ask is impossible. Please let me go, 
and do not think of this again.” 

** What is impossible?” said Drummond. But when she looked up he was gone. 

And she? Poor girl, all alone now, for she would not call one of her faithful 
school-boys to help her, she had to hunt up her wraps in the deserted cloak-room. 
It seemed mockery, indeed, that this wretchedness was the end of the dedication of 
‘+ The Palace of Delight” for her. She could hear the rush of the rockets, and the 
clapping of hands, while she, poor girl, was trying to make out whether the sandals 
she had in her hands were hers or Miss Remington’s. 


BOOK II—CHAPTER III. 


The last fire-work had blazed away, the last cheers had been given, and every one 
was thronging to the door of the same cloak-room, but now so empty. <A set of nice 
boys and girls were doing their best to pass out sandals and shawls and cloaks and 
hats, and the ether paraphernalia. Other boys and men brought up the wagons from 
the long sheds, which had survived from the old stage-house days. Mrs. Fairbanks’s 
two carry-alls were among the rest, and Mrs. Dunster’s one. 

*¢ Mr. Drummond, will you find Mr. Tangier? He is to drive us home. And he 
has no other hat. But we are all ready, and he is lost.” 

But Mr. Drummond could not find Mr. Tangier. He had been last seen with the 
fire-works, and Nathan thought he had gone in to bring more. But now he was no- 
where. 

Sabriny Wotch was washing dishes still, and she sent her band all over the house 
to find Mr. Tangier. But Mr. Tangier was nowhere. 

‘* It is very strange,” said Mrs. Dunster. ‘+ And, after all the pains he has taken, it 
seems very stupid to leave him to walk home. Perhaps he has gone with some one.” 
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But, as she spoke, she knew that May Remington was at her side, and she did not 
believe that there was any other lady to whom he would have offered his escort. 


** May I ask you to drive us home, Mr. Drummond? 


tore feet as I wish he were.” 


Of course Mr. Drummond would drive. 


Tom is not so sure on his 


Mrs. Dunster and her niece and Rachel 


Fairbanks filled up the carriage, and all went homeward, chattering of the success 


of the inauguration. 


** And it all began with the sidewalk,” said May Remington. 
Miss Gurtry to show us how to do that. 
Miss Gurtry is the real founder of the Palace of Delight. 


Miss Gurtry did.” 


Of course she meant to say the thing most agreeable to him. 
He did, however, mumble some answer. 


drive a dagger into his heart. 


‘*T wanted to bring her home with us,” said Mrs. Dunster. 
But she must have walked. 
her, on her own sidewalk in the moonlight, as we pass.’ 


made room for her. 


** And it needed 
Mr. Drummond, I shall always say that 
You men could talk, but 


In truth, she did 
‘* We could have 


Look, May, see if you can see 


’ 


All parties looked out on the left as they crossed the Wentworth road, up which 


Miss Gurtry’s sidewalk ran. 
sidewalk, coming toward them. 


Had Mr. Tangier walked home with Miss Gurtry? 
Drummond struck the horses suddenly, and they did not 


which every one asked. 
stop to enquire. 


All parties saw, not her, but Mr. Tangier, alone on the 


This was the private question 


To be continued. 





THE GRACE 


Amon the attributes of our Almighty 
Father, that of giver is the one which 
brings us into closest relation to him. 
From the first breath of life to the sleep 
which he giveth his beloved, we receive 
from him a succession of gifts: strength, 
wisdom, the desire of the heart, grace, 
faith, length of days. And all these he 
crowns with the grand capacity to give 
to him. We are not to be overwhelmed 
by the display of his power nor crushed 
by sense of our insignificance. We are 
called to look up and give thanks and 
praises for his glory and for his good- 
ness. 

Even towards the Infinite we need not 
stand as paupers, and from the humblest 
and poorest to him for whom the richest 
mine yields its gold, the gift may be equal- 
ly precious in the sight of God. 


OF GIVING. 


It is the heart that he asks from us. 
He receives alike the simplest breath of 
gratitude or the grandest deed of self-re- 
nunciation: the lamb, the dove, the 
fruits of the earth, the glorious temple 
and the costliest treasures. 

In all ages the giving of gifts marks 
the advance of man’s good-will to his fel- 
lows. It made the grandeur of the pa- 
triarchs more noble, the splendor of mon- 
archs more magnificent. 

The sun gives forth its heat and glows 
with ever-renewed radiance; the plant 
whose flowers are most freely gathered 
blossoms most profusely. 

So the loving heart fills the generous 
hand and is refilled with the desire and 
the power to bestow. 

When to the world which God so 
loved he gave his own beloved son, then 
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The Grace of Giving. 


indeed we were taught how to give. 
Through the whole of our Lord’s life he 
gave his divine gifts of healing, of sym- 
pathy, of strength material to the body, 
bread of heaven and wine of life to the 
hunger and thirst of the soul, hungry and 
thirsting after righteousness. 

His coming woke into life the desire to 
give. The three kings of the Orient 
knelt with regal offerings at his manger- 
cradle. Rich and poor came with gifts 
which he never turned from receiving. 
Nay, did he not often graciously ask for 
the slight but sacred, because loving, 
gift? 

At the beginning of his divine ministry, 
weary with long’ travel from Judea to Sa- 
maria, he sits on the well of Sychar; he 
sees through the glow of noontide the 
Samaritan woman approach. With gra- 
cious comprehension of her womanly 
readiness to minister to need, He says, 
‘** Give me to drink,” and by that simple 
request he places her in the relation of a 
friend. He leads her to confide in and be- 
lieve on him and speaks with her, as to a 
high intelligence, opening to her the pro- 
foundest spiritual truth. Questioning, 
wondering, accepting, she, forgetting her 
errand, returns to her people announcing 
that the Christ iscome. On the field of sa- 
cred story her picture stands, the first 
woman missionary who gave her service 
and her glad testimony to ** the cause of 
Christ.” 

The box of very precious ointment 
and the tears of penitent love are mur- 
mured at as waste and presumption by 
the grudging, poor-hearted ones who 
themselves gave nothing, but the Sav- 
iour’s gracious acceptance meets the gifts, 
and the record of the giver’s love and gen- 
erosity stands thenceforth beside the holy 
name of him to whom the offering was 
brought. 

From the cup of water to the sublime 
sacrifice of soul and life, our gifts to the 
Master’s cause will be received and blest. 

Wherever that sacred name is pronounc- 
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ed by reverent lips, in the wretched 
haunts of the crowded city or amid the 
thickest darkness of paganism, never- 
more can the atmosphere of sin be so 
foul or ignorance so rayless. It is the 
casting of the pebble into the water which 
receives it, an almost invisible speck, but 
surrounds it with circle after circle of 
ever-widening motion till the last grand 
curve sweeps the shore of the eternal 
land. 

Never in the history of the world have 
golden treasures and unbounded wealth 
been so immense nor so widely and equal- 
ly distributed. 

It is the munificent bounty of earth 
and may be made a blessing from heaven. 
The base love of gold can be but the cor- 
rupt soil wherein grows the root of evil. 
Its use as a bribe to heaven cannot open 
to us the everlasting habitations, but giv- 
en in helpful love it will make for us 
friends who will receive us into them. 

**Welcome, dear giver, for Christ’s sake, 
whose timely gift saved me from despair, 
whose bounty sent the messenger with 
the word that led me to a knowledge of 
the Saviour.” Such will be the greeting 
from many a bright spirit to the redeem- 
ed one who gave, forgetting perhaps his 
gift the next hour, and to him who used 
in faithful stewardship the wealth given 
by God. They thought of no reward 
save the glow of the heart, the expansion 
of soul that even as a prayer brought 
them into nearer communion and sweeter 
fellowship with the Infinite Giver. 

Then let us give for the love of God, 
for the cause of Christ. The gift may 
be as silent and small as the drop of rain, 
but it will refresh the blade of grass, it 
will reflect the luster of the sun. It may 
be as broad and grand as the ocean wave 
that flows from shore to shore and mir- 
rors the firmament. 

Countless millions, given to us for the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, are lavished 
for the evil things that can but enslave 
the soul, degrade and ruin the body. If 
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these vast, misapplied treasures were 
turned into gifts to lighten the darkness 
of the world, purify the pest-houses of 
sin and crime, break the bonds of igno- 
rance and heal the sorrows of the miser- 
able, then would the floods clap their 
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hands and the hills be joyful together ; 
then would heaven open and the Lord 
would descend to bless the earth. Then 
would Christ return to his redeemed 
world to consecrate every gift given to his 
holy cause. 





THE REFORMATION OF VAGRANTS ABROAD. 


THE scheme, of which a short extract 
is given below from the detailed paper 
contributed by Pasteur Robin to the Bz/- 
detin dela Société Générale des Prisons 
(Nov., 1886) on ** Des Colonies libres de 
Travailleurs en Hollande et en Alle- 
magne,” is one which appears worthy of at- 
tention in England. It would certainly be 
a thorough test of the real desire of the un- 
employed to become the employed ; and, if 
only it were adequately carried out, gangs 
of men need no longer parade our streets 
shouting, ‘* We’ve got no work to do,” 
and vagrancy and begging could be 
promptly dealt with by the police without 
any fear of injustice or hardship. The 
first ** Arbeite Colonie,” or Workman’s 
Colony, was founded by the Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh, in March, 1882, and 
named Wilhelmsdorf honor of the 
Emperor —the Empress herself being 
one of the earliest subscribers. The Pas- 
tor felt that, if employment were only 
found the many men 
tramping the country in search of it, a 
work of untold value to the individual 
benefit 


in 


for able-bodied 


would be done, whilst a great 
would be conferred on society at large. 
If once a man’s self-respect has been sap- 
ped by alms-giving, and his sense of in- 
dustry destroyed by a vagrant’s life, he 
but rarely takes his place again honora- 
bly amongst the wage-earning classes. 
After long and earnest deliberation, the 
Committee for the Suppression of Vagran- 
cy and Mendicity in Germany, founded 
by the Pastor himself, purchased 500 


acres of barren and uncultivated land, 
near Bielefeld, in Westphalia, for the 
sum (if we understand the figures rightly) 
of £3,000, including some existing build- 
ings. The barrenness, together with the 
comparatively low price, was an advan- 
tage in the eyes of the founders, as they 
did not desire to occupy land which 
would naturally be cultivated by other 
persons, nor did they wish for a farm 
where ‘scratching the ground” would 
suffice to produce good crops. The men 
who should come to the colony must learn 
the value of hard work, and out of the 
worst soil something may be made by 
perseverance. The result in this and in 
the other colonies (now numbering fif- 
teen in all) has amply justified these ex- 
pectations, and orchards and corn-fields 
have replaced rocky heaths and desolate 
bogs. 

The conditions of admission are sim- 
ply willingness to work and submission 
to the rules of the establishment. No in- 
quiry is made as to former occupation or 
character. Men brought up to very dif- 
ferent trades have taken to agricultural 
labor with great readiness ; and this is the 
more surprising, as the first ‘* colonists ” 
at least had to perform the hard work of 
the veritable settler—viz., to clear, drain, 
and break up the soil. Industrial work, 
beyond what is necessary for the inmates 
(as shoemaking, tailoring, 
etc.), is not encouraged. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is in the Berlin colony, 
where the conditions of their population 


themselves 
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The Reformation of Vagrants Abroad. 


necessitated a change in the ordinary 
practice. 

No sooner did the proposed scheme 
become known to the unemployed than 
a rush was made for Bielefeld; and al- 
though the colony was not formally open- 
ed till March, 1882, So persons had work 
and shelter found for them during the 
preceding winter, though 160 had to be 
turned away for want of accommodation. 
By September 1, 1886, 3.645 men had 
been received at Wilhelmsdorf. Of these, 
2,156 had obtained employment on leav- 
ing, through the exertions of the com- 
mittee. The greater number of appli- 
cants were not agriculturists by trade: 
amongst them were 200 ** employés de 
190 locksmiths, 160 bakers, 
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commerce,’ 
117 house painters, 111 shoemakers and 
gg clerks. Experience proved that with 
most of these men, classed as tramps 
and beggars as they were, it was really 
work and not will which failed them. 

The results were deemed so satisfac- 
tory that other colonies were opened in 
different parts of Germany, and by the 
spring of 1886 fifteen were in working 
order, containing a total of 1.987 beds. 
and having accommodated 15.336 men up 
to August 31st, the average length of stay 
being from two to three months. The 
acreage varies from 3 to 500 in the coun- 
try establishments. 

At Kistorf, the second colony in date, 
sheep and bees have proved the most 
profitable source of income, owing to the 
sandy moorland on which it is situated. 
At Friedrichwille the expense per head 
per day (allowing for repairs and bad 
debts) amounts to 6d. or gd., if we in- 
clude the sum of 3d. laid aside daily for 
each man, and given to him as wages 
when he leaves the colony, after the value 
of his clothes and tools has been deducted 
from it. Thus 680 men cost £1,878, but 
the outlay was more than balanced by 
the value of the produce, both in stock 
and crops, amounting to £2,044. This 
sum does not, of course, cover the cost of 
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construction, administration, or salaries. 
Men are sometimes dismissed for lazi- 
ness or misconduct, and they are not ad- 
mitted at all if they present themselves in 
a state of drunkenness. 

At the Berlin Maison de Travail (work- 
house!!) the work is necessarily indus- 
trial, but all the inmates are not expected 
to become artisans. For educated men 
the management endeavors to procure 
suitable situations on their discharge. 
The colonies, though having each their 
own organization, are connected by the 
Central Committee, to which each colony 
sends two delegates, and where all sub- 
jects of common interest are debated. 
This committee represents the colonies 
to the government and the public. 

It must be clearly borne in mind that 
these colonies are in no sense penal or re- 
formatory institutions—they are simply 
and purely colonies of workmen. Every 
man who is destitute and is willing to 
work is received without any question as 
to his previous life. When pressed for 
room, preference is given to the natives of 
the province in which the colony is situat- 
ed, and the Central Committee is anxious 
that a rule should be made never to admit 
to one colony a man who has been expell- 
ed from another. The applicant has on 
entering to sign a paper, in which he 
acknowledges (1) that he is received 
purely out of charity, and has no legal 
claims; (2) that he is content to work 
for food and lodging alone, and that any- 
thing further which he may receive is 
owing simply to the generosity of the 
management; (3) that. if he draws on 
himself the displeasure of the superintend- 
ent, whether for misconduct or for any 
other cause, he may be immediately ex- 
pelled, and will lose all advantages which 
may have been promised to him. 

The necessity of these conditions will 
be obvious, unless the colony is to become 
a place of resort for lazy and vicious men. 
Each colony is managed by its own com- 
mittee, counting, in every case, among 
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its members a Protestant clergyman and 
a Roman Catholic priest. But the suc- 
cess of the undertaking lies in the selection 
of a suitable superintendent, who, with 
a staff of foremen, really governs the 
colony. By choice, the Society always 
applies to the training-school for such 
persons at Rauhen-House, near to Ham- 
burg, whence all the best hospital work- 
ers in Germany are drawn, though occa- 
sionally they are compelled to apply 
elsewhere. As yet there is no uniform 
code of discipline throughout the colonies, 
but the Central Committee recommends 
that of Wilhelmsdorf, which insures quiet 
and order. The inmates may not leave 
the grounds without permission. Brandy 
is forbidden. Attendance at church and 
at household prayers is insisted on. Pun- 
ishment consists in cutting of! tobacco, 
or lessening the amount of food or wages. 
Expulsion can only be enforced by the 
superintendent or a member of the com- 
mittee, who must at the same time give 
information to the nearest police station 
explaining the reasons which have neces- 
sitated the step. Uniform clothing is 
not adopted, lest the colonists should be 
confounded with prisoners. Diet  re- 
sembles that of the soldier, and men 
may earn from 2d. to 5d. per day. 

A man is at liberty to leave as soon as 
he has earned sufficient money to pay for 
his clothes, and has found work, either 
through his own efforts or those of the 
registry kept at the institution. Two or 
three months is the average length of stay, 
though occasionally a longer time is found 
necessary, especially in cases where a man 
has been brought to want by his own 
fault, for then he must be detained till 
the authorities have reason to think habits 
of industry have been formed in him. 

If a man insists on leaving before he 
has earned his clothes, he must go out in 
his old ones; but this rule is relaxed, and 
a present is sometimes made of both 
clothes and tools to a well-conducted man 
who has found employment outside before 
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he has entirely discharged his debt to the 
community. 

The managers of the fifteen large colo- 
nies have found it undesirable to mix 
with the men steadily at work those on 
the tramp and professedly in search of it. 
To meet this difficulty two smaller estab- 
lishments have been started called ‘+ Ar- 
beiter Zweig-Kolonien,” or ** Branch-col- 
onies,” under the superintendence of the 
neighboring magistrate, mayor and _pas- 
tor, and these eflorts, too, have been emi- 
nently successful, for in their neighbor- 
hood vagrancy has almost ceased to exist. 

In order to provide respectable lodgings 
for men on their way to the colonies, and 
also for other poor travellers, a system 
of lodging-houses has been established, 
supported by the various districts, and 
They are 
for 


connected with each other. 
so placed that there is no excuse 
begging between the stations, and food 
and lodging are provided on the condition 
(whenever possible) that a small amount 
of work is performed in return. Men 
are not admitted if drunk; and should 
they misconduct themselves or refuse to 
work they are dismissed, and informa- 
tion is given to the police. Inns are not 
generally used for this purpose, as the 
consumption of alcohol is strictly forbid- 
den. 

But private charity has added one more 
link to this chain of national assistance in 
establishing the ** Herberge zur Heimath,” 
or ** Home-like Taverns.” As usual, it 
was found impossible to prevent drink 
from being supplied to drunkards in these 
public lodging-houses, and therefore the 
** Home-like Taverns” were started on a 
distinctly Christian basis. In small lo- 
calities, in order to increase the finances, 
workmen and apprentices, who would 


otherwise find themselves in bad sur- 
roundings, are enabled to lodge and 
board at the taverns at low rates. A free 


registry is also established, and meetings 
are held for both moral and intellectual 
improvement. 
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Paupers are sometimes received, but 
although the community pays for their 
maintenance, the management remains en- 
tirely in private hands. 

At the St. Anne Tavern in Hamburg 
the rates of payment are as follows: On 
arrival the traveller pays1-2d. Hedepos- 
its his effects in the office, whence he can 
obtain them at any time on the produc- 
tion of his ticket. Breakfast at six or 
seven, according to the season ; coffee and 
rolls, 14d. Prayers, after which the 
men either go out to look for work, or 
pass their time in the library waiting for 
employers to visit the registry. Dinner, 
soup, meat, vegetables, fruit, 41-2d. 
Bed, 2d. to 1s., according to the position 
of the traveller. 

Let us glance for a moment at the prac- 
tical result of these efforts to suppress va- 
grancy in Germany. 

Number of first convictions for vagrancy 
and begging : 


BOGS oo 4. see SOOES 
1883 . 10,444 
1884 9,737 
1885 7,745 


showing in four years a decrease of 2,860. 

During the same period, reconvictions 
for similar offenses have increased by 610, 
showing how difficult it is for a man to 
recover his self-respect and independence 
when he has once taken to the life of a 
beggar. 

Satisfactory as these results are, Herr 
von Bodelschwingh desires some scheme 
whereby it would be possible to retain for 
longer periods many of the men who ac- 
quire habits of industry in the colonies. 
Whilst supported by the moral force de- 
rived from the life around them they keep 
straight enough, but the number of ap- 
plicants is so large that many have to 
leave before it is at all sure they are really 
fit to manage their own aflairs. This 
want is supplied by a system which has 
existed in Holland since 1818, when Gen- 
eral Jean von den Bosch founded the 
Dutch Beneficent Society, with a view to 
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meeting the terrible distress which had 
been created by Napoleon’s wars. He 
succeeded in interesting the government 
as well as the public in his scheme. Sub- 
scriptions were invited both from indi- 
viduals and corporations. Some barren 
land was purchased, and the work be- 
gan. Such was the success that in a 
short time the Society had established 
seven colonies. The scheme continued 
unaltered till 1859, when, owing to va- 
rious caiises, the finances had become un- 
sound. The number of establishments 
was then reduced to three, lying con- 
tiguous to each other, the others being 
handed over to the state. The Society 
consists of all subscribers of 4s. 5 1-2d. 
and upwards. The objects are (1) the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor ; 
(2) the protection, on the lands of the 
Society, of persons who receive instruc- 
tion in agricultural pursuits. The affairs 
of the Society are administered by a direct- 
or and five commissioners, all of whom 
are elected by the Society. 

The Society receives families as well 
as individuals. On entering the colony 
the former obtains a house and garden, 
clothes, furniture and tools. Work is 
found for them at fair wages, which are 
at their own disposal, subject to a de- 
duction on account of property already 
supplied to them, and ten per cent as a 
reserve fund for their own benefit. Ifthe 
remainder does not suffice to support the 
family, an extra sum is paid to them an- 
nually, and charged to the corporation 
whence they came. Should the corpora- 
tion fail to pay, the family is sent back 
again. If the head of the family shows a 
capacity for managing his own affairs, he 
is promoted to the position of a ‘* free 
farmer,” or Boer, is provided with a farm 
of two and one-half acres, potato seed 
and hay. He works when he likes, and 
disposes of his harvest as he chooses, 
being subject only to the rules of the col- 
ony, and a rent fixed by the commission- 
The conditions of admission are 


ers. 
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based on the amount contributed with 
the applicants by the corporations sending 
them. Under the revised scheme, how- 
ever, the Society only admits those per- 
sons whose labor wili pay for their main- 
tenance; and, should they find they have 
mistaken their man, the burden of his 
support is laid on the senders. Under 
the old scheme the Society of Workmen 
was rapidly converted into a Society of 
Beggars; for subscribers took advantage 
of its benefits in order to relieve them- 
selves from supporting the incapable 
classes. 

Families pay rent per week . 
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= Medical attendance ... 0 0% 

Clothing Fund . ° 
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Single colonists pay for the good of the 
house they lodge in . 20 
Single colonists pay Medical atte nds unce o olf 
- Clothing Fund o 2 





They receive 20 per cent as pocket money 
and the remainder is laid by on their 
account. 

Education is compulsory for children 
between six and twelve, and parents are 
fined if they omit to send their children 
to school. The schools are now, of 
course, supported by the state, but the 
Society still contributes £80 per annum 
for instruction in extra subjects, such as 
drawing. The colonists share with the 
director the power of appointing their 
own ‘* Chef de Section,” and thus they 
take part in the government of the colony. 

The three colonies retained by the So- 


ciety since its reconstruction comprise, 
together, an area of 2,010 * hectares,” and 
support a population of 1,S00 souls. 
They are divided into small farms, and 
intersected by wide roads bordered with 
trees, along which the houses are built at 
regular intervals, always exactly facing 
each other, and always exactly alike, so 
as to avoid any suspicion of favoritism! 
Twelve meters of land is allowed in front 
of each house for a well-stocked garden, 
and all around is arable land, meadow 
land and woodland. 

Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jew- 
ish pastors are supported by the Society 
for the benefit of the colonists. 

A doctor and chemist reside on the 
property, and the former may not absent 
himself for more than twenty-four hours 
without leave. A horse and carriage is 
kept for him, and he is obliged to visit 
each colony at least twice a week, and 
report to the management every quarter. 

Industrial work is only encouraged for 
the sake of employment in winter, and to 
supply the needs of the colonies them- 
selves. 

In 1878 the net profits arising from agri- 





culture were . . . «. age 
There were 200 head of cattle yielding . 140 
NetPront. .46468 sss home 


Re-afforesting is extensively carried on, 
and 450,000 turves have been cut for use 
in the colony, very few being sold. 


At the present time the property of the 





Society amounts to . £49,039 
CS ae arrears ae 5,626 
Profit osc. snes % 3.3 ae 


— Charity Organization Review. 





Man ought, like the animals, to oc- 
cupy himself with the material 
life, with this difference: that he ought 
not to work for himself only, but to ex- 
tend the influence of his work over his 


cares of 


fellow-creatures. When he has done 
that, I firmly believe that he is happy 
and that his life is reasonable. 


— Count Tolstot. 
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VISIT TO THE GUILFORD STREET FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, 





LONDON. 


OnE of our first Sunday excursions was 
to the Foundling Hospital on Guilford st. 
It looks like a large private residence with 
beautiful grounds, ornamented with flow- 
ers, bright green turfand large trees around 
the boundaries. The boys’ apartments 
are on one side, and the girls’ on the 


other. Everything is neat and well cared 
for. 
When it was time for service, we 


were shown to some pews in the gallery 
reserved for strangers. Our seats were 
near the fine organ presented by Handel, 
a very beautiful instrument, richly inlaid 
and of exquisite tone. 

The girls with their quaint Normandy 
caps, white kerchiefs and snowy aprons 
were grouped on the left, while the boys 
in blue blouses, red belts and wide collars 
were seated on the right. They sang the 
service together, their voices blending 
sweetly, and bowed reverently at the name 
of Jesus. 

A clergyman from Kings’ College gave 
us a most liberal discourse, his extremely 
broad stand-point having great interest to 
me. One elderly gentleman went out 
while the preacher was speaking, whether 
in dissent or not we could not tell. But 
the clergyman looked up and _ said, ‘+I 
hope I am not frightening any good _peo- 
ple away,” and then resumed his some- 
what radical line of argument. 

One may question the good taste of 
many brilliant things in hissermon. Cer- 
tainly much that he said did not seem 
appropriate for children to hear, and _ it 
must have startled many of the conserva- 
tive members of his audience. 
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After the service in the church we went 
to the dining-room to see the children 
take their dinner. They dine at separate 
tables. 

The boys filed in and chanted grace, ac- 
companied by the shrill bugle of the 
leader. They had roast beef, potatoes, 
salad and bread, which they ate with a 
relish, that only youth and health can 
supply, and they behaved with great pro- 
priety. They certainly looked more rosy 
than our poor children at home. 

This institution was founded a hundred 
years ago or more by a benevolent old sea- 
captain, Thomas Coram, whose heart 
yearned towards the poor little waifs of 
Hogarth painted his portrait, 
The 


face has a genial expression combined 


London. 
which we saw in one of the rooms. 


with benevolence, which renders it very 
attractive. 

The costume of the girls is identical 
with that in the engravings of young 
‘* English Carol Singers.” It was very 
sweet and touching to look on the living 
counterparts, so innocentand so well cared 
for, wondering the while what their future 
life might be. As I gazed, my thoughts 
went back to the little orphans at home, 
without any set uniform, and appearing 
just like their more favored companions. 
But I was so pleased with the picturesque 
eflect of the maidens before me that it 
was difficult to decide which style I liked 


best. However, as they both illustrated 


the golden rule so effectually, [ was not 
long troubled and, in spite of a pouring 
rain, shall always remember the short 
visit with the greatest of pleasure. 











FIDDLING JIMMIE. 


BY MRS. KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


YEARS ago, when Boston Common was 
even more than now the pride of all Bos- 
tonians, before the Public Garden was 
thought of, or an Arboretum had ever 
been mentioned, Fiddling Jimmie lived 
and labored in the so-called Athens of 
America. 

Any summer day, at twelve o’clock, 
Jimmie could be seen seated on a bench 
with a small violin tucked under his chin, 
from which the boy brought forth rare 
music fer one so young. For one hour 
at noon, and often longer at night, the boy 
sat there with his violinand dog. Some- 
times the dog would stray away, and ei- 
ther rub his shaggy sides against the 
clothing of some passer-by or run a race 
with the little children, who were quite 
sure to gather about Jimmie when he 
drew his bow and with half-closed eyes 
played the ‘* Fisher’s Hornpipe ” or ‘*Oh, 
Dear! What Can the Matter Be.” 

The children from ‘*the Hill,” on Bea- 
con street, were fond of the boy, and 
many a penny was dropped in the cigar 
box at Jimmie’s side, while his short 
arms and shorter fingers were struggling 
with bow and strings. 

The dog was a favorite , too; the urchins 
all knew his name, and again and again 
busy men, passing that way, would hear 
the cry of ‘* Come, Sinner, come, that’s a 
good doggie, come, Sinner.” 

‘* What made you call him that?” ask- 
ed a little beauty one day, after she had 
tormented her nurse until five pennies 
were put into Jimmie’s box. 

**T didn’t.” 

‘* Who did?” 

** The man he belonged to.” 

*¢ Did he give him to you?” 

‘* No, miss.” 


‘* He stole him, I know he did,” said 
the Beauty’s brother. 

Jimmie’s eyes flashed, but he did not 
speak ; Jimmie was too wise to quarrel. 

** Oh, no, he didn’t steal him,” said the 
little girl, ‘* he wouldn’t never!” 

*¢ Where is the man?” asked the nurse. 

** Dead,” said Jimmie. 

** Your father?” 

‘¢No, miss, a stranger from over the 
sea; he gave him to my sister.” 

‘*What a haythenish name,” 
other nurse, drawing closer to her friend, 
the first speaker. 

*¢ He dances just as well though,” said 
the Beauty. 

** Wont you please to make him dance, 
boy?” asked a little girl, who was seated 
in a wheel chair. 

*¢ Sinner doesn’t always like to,” said 
Jimmie. 

‘+I wish he would,” said the girl, ina 
pitiful tone. ‘* To-morrow may be one of 
my bad days and I can’t come out.” 

*¢ Are you sick, miss?” 

‘*Of course, can’t you see? I never 
walk. Roll me nearer, Ruth. Now, 
boy, make him dance, and I will give you 
this silver quarter.” 

‘¢Thank you, miss. Sinner is ugly 
sometimes, and all the coaxing in the world 
wont make him take a step—that’s why 
he was called so; here, Sinner, come, 
dance like a good doggie and he shall 
have some candy,” said Jimmie. 

Sinner had been racing after a ball, 
which one of the children had_ tossed 
about, and he was quite tired. When 
candy was mentioned he looked knowing- 
ly about at the children and ran out his 
tongue. 

‘* Where is my bag, Ruth?” asked the 


said an- 
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lame girl. ‘* Where is it? 
I have some candy in it.” 
The nurse found the bag beneath some 


Get it quick, 


cushions and gave it to her little charge. 

‘Don’t give it to him now; just let 
him see it,” said Jimmie. ‘* Sinner never 
dances if he gets the candy first.” 

The child held it up in her thin fingers, 
and Sinner seemed to understand it, for no 
sooner did his young master begin to play 
the hornpipe than doggie began to dance. 
He whirled, he waltzed, he capered in 
perfect time, and all the while his fore- 
paws were folded on his breast, and _ his 
eyes were half-closed. Again and again 
he danced back and forth to the great de- 
light of the children, and as the crowd 
increased Sinner danced faster and faster. 

‘*We must go now,” said Jimmie at 
last. ** I’ve only an hour at noon, but Ill 
play for you any day if you like, and per- 
haps Sinner will dance again.” 

‘Oh! do make him,” said the lame girl, 
‘*do make him, and when it is pleasant I 
will bring more candy and—and—what 
do you do with your money, little boy?” 

‘+I give it to Mother-Sis,” said the boy, 
as he moved away. 

‘* Who is Mother-Sis?” called the petu- 
lantchild. ‘* Tell me quick.” 

Jimmie turned toward her with a vexed 
look; he was nearly angry, but her face 
was so pale and thin, he said to himself, 
‘** She doesn’t meanany harm. I suppose 
she has had so much pain she can’t help 
i.” 

‘*Make him tell me, Ruth,” said the 
girl. The nurse shook her head. 

** Wont you please tell her?” asked the 
Beauty. ‘*She’s Gracie Everett, you 
know, and she’s real good sometimes.” 

Jimmie took a step or two backward 
until he was nearer the chair, and then 
said in a low tone: 

‘* She is my sister and lame like you; 
she has taken care of us ever since our 
mother died, and we love her very much.’’ 
Gracie’s eyes fell, but she did not speak. 
‘*Come again some other day,” said 


Fiddling Jimmie. 
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** Miss Grace will be glad to 
see you, and perhaps you will have more 


her nurse. 


money to carry home.” 
He 


was late now, and he ran as fast as he 


Jimmie did not stop to hear more. 


could across the Common and down over 
the hill and through the streets, until he 
came to a small shop at the North End. 
As he was entering the door a stout, 
red-faced man called out: ‘+ Here, you 
blackguard, where have you been? Five 
minutes late; didn’t I tell you I would 
discharge you if it happened again ?”’ 

‘*T was before time this morning, sir,” 
said Jimmie. 

‘* Don’t talk back to me; get down in 
the basement and wash out those bottles, 
or I'll send you home without a cent of 
pay, as sure as my name 
Mind now.” 

Sinner followed his young master with 
a wicked look in his eyes. 


is Lummis. 


The dog evi- 


dently understood that something was 
wrong, and he was prepared to fight or 


bite, if occasion offered. 

Jimmie lifted up a small trap-door in 
the rear of the shop and swung himself 
lightly down into a dark cellar, where 
barrels, half-barrels, demijohns and _bot- 
tles were crowded about the floor, and 
on shelves hung from the beams of the 
floor above. 

The boy was used to the darkness and 
mustiness, for he threw aside his jacket, 
laid his violin on the corner of a shelf 
where he had previously spread a news- 
paper, and sent Sinner into the corner to 
rest on a pile of straw. 

A miserable, half-trimmed lantern shed 
its feeble light about the dreary place, and 
the constant dripping of water in the rude 
sink under it made the cellar weird and dis- 


mal. Jimmie went to work with a will; 


he was too happy to mind a scolding, for 
he remembered the kind words of the lit- 
tle Beauty on the Common, and in his 
pocket the coin rattled as he worked. 
How pleased Mother-Sis will be, and 
what a nice dinner we will have! 


Sud- 
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denly the boy remembered that he had 
not eaten his lunch, and it was in his 
pocket where he had put it in the morn- 
ing. He would eat it now and work all 
the faster. He found it just as he had 
put it away that morning, with a bit of 
clean white cloth about it. Only a thick 
slice of bread without butter and a small 
red herring. Jimmie dared not eat the 
latter lest it might take up too much time, 
the bread he could manage as he worked. 
He had taken just one bite when he heard 
his master’s voice calling to him: 

“IT say, Jim, bring up a dozen of those 
pints and be quick about it.” 

Only two pint bottles were clean, the 
rest were quarts. 

‘+ Have some quarts ready, sir, but no 
pints.” 

‘Tl see to that,” said the man, and 
he swung his portly form down through 
the trap-door. ‘*What are you doing 
here, you rascal? Why don’t you work? 
Ah, ha! so I’ve caught you, have I, steal- 
in’ an’ eatin’ in work-hours. I always did 
suspect you; these mighty quiet boys are 
always rascals. Hand over some of those 
bottles quick, and if you can’t work faster 
you can light out.” 

The man threw the bread into the cor- 
ner and hurried away with the pints he 
had called for. Poor Jimmie! he wished 
himself a man more than ever; it was bad 
enough to be hungry, but to be called a 
thief was terrible. His face grew hot as 
he thought of it. 

‘+ If Mother-Sis knew,” he said, ** if she 
could walk in and see this place, if she 
could once see Lummis, what would she 
say? I'll never tell her,” said the boy, 
bravely. ‘*She always says, ‘do your 
best,’ and I will; she don’t know why I 
like to stay on the Common and dread 
stormy days. She don’t know . 

“* Come up here, you Jim,” said the 
sharp voice of Mr. Lummis. 

Jimmie hurried up, wiping his wet fin- 





gers as he went. 
Several men were in the shop, and all 
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eyes were turned on the boy as his curly 
head appeared above the trap-door. 

** Didn’t you tell me when I hired you 
that you wouldn’t fiddle nowheres but 
here evenings?” 

‘© Yes, sir.” 

** And didn’t I agree to give you some- 
thin’ extra for fiddlin’ for the customers 
three nights in the week?” 

‘* Ten cents extra, sir.” 

A low murmur was heard among the 
men. 

**Didn’t you break your contract and 
go playin’ for some swells on the Com- 
mon?” 

**Not in your time, sir. 
work-hours, sir.” 

‘* All the hours is work-hours,” 
Lummis, with a sly wink, ** and now this 
here gentleman,” pointing to a rough, 
coarse man, with a face like an ugly dog, 
**this here gentleman, he comes and says, 
‘that there boy of yours was a-plavin’ 
away and his dog a-dancin’ like mad on 
the Common last night.’ ” 

‘Yes, sir, but you had sent me home 
and I stopped to play a tune to get a little 
” Jimmie 


It was after 


said 





more money for her and 
looked appealingly to the by-standers, but 
Lummis laughed and said: 

** Well, you see here, youngster, that 
tough old story don’t go down here ; you’re 
a hard one, you are, so to-night you may 
jist trot with yer old dog, an’ then you'll 
come to know that Bob Lummis means 
what he says. Go down to your work 
now.” 

Jimmie’s heart was full as he went 
down once more through the trap-door. 
How grieved Mother-Siswouldbe! How 
hard it would be to get a place, and what 
could he say when asked about his for- 
mer employer? 

Jimmie did not mean to cry, but he was 
very young, very hungry, and life was a 
hard thing to him already; do what he 
would, the salt tears fell into the tub 
where he rubbed and rinsed the bottles. 


Sinner seemed to know how matters 
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fiddling Jimmie. 


stood, for he left his corner and rubbed 
his wise little head against his young 
master’s legs. 

‘+ Haven’t you been a little too hard on 
the chap?” asked one of the men. 

** No, no; these city boys,are a hard 
lot. They need takin’ down abit. Why, 
bless you, he’ll be back here before noon 
to-morrow a-beggin’ of me to take him 
back. Fiddling Jimmie is a smart one, 
and so is the dog. I wouldn’t let either 
on ’em go for good.” 

Mr. Lummis reckoned unwisely, for 
that night Jimmie carried his tear-stained 
face and pitiful story to Mother-Sis and 
she with her kind heart and sensitive nat- 
ure saw all and felt all that the boy had 
suffered in silence. 

‘+ It is quite right. Jamie dear ; youknow 
the sweet mother used to say that man’s 
cruelty was sometimes God’s kindness. 
You have been growing thin of late, my 
little man, and now you can stay on the 
Common more and get strong once again ; 
sister couldn’t spare her brave little man 
any hours for sickness.” 

‘+ But the rent, Mother-Sis, and baby’s 
new dress, and i 

‘* Never mind the ads, Jamie darling ; 
didn’t you bring home more money than 
ever to-day, and wont you play and Sin- 
ner dance again for the little girl, and 
bring us some more? Beside, little lad- 
die, I have made the baby a pretty gown 
out of one of the night-robes which the 
dear mother brought from over the sea, 
and now that Miss Baby can walk some 
fine day you shall take her out.” 

** But she hasn’t a bonnet, a cunning 
little bonnet, such as the babies I see wear.” 

‘¢ Ah! Jamie, you must have washed 
your hope away in that wretched cellar. 
When you brought me my work from the 
store I saw inside of the paper the pret- 





tiest picture of a bonnet, and so I looked 
over the dear mother’s things, and there 
in the little box on the shelf is a wee bon- 
net, all ready for your first walk with little 
sister, that was to be your surprise for 
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the Fourth of July, Jamie, but you may 
see it now and comfort yourself.” 

Kind, good sister that she was, no won- 
der Jamie worked for her and thought of 
her, and gave her that precious name of 
mother, as a prefix to the title of sister. 

The next morning was as beautiful as 
June can be, and we all know how charm- 
ing that is. Jamie dressed himself as 
well as he could in his patched jacket 
and went away to the Common. 

It seemed a long, long time before any 
of his friends came, and when at last he 
saw the little Beauty he was so happy he 
could hardly play. 


** T saw Gracie this morning,” 


said the 
Beauty, *‘and she is coming out pretty 
soon; she told me to tell you, and you 
must not let the dog dance until ‘she 
comes.” 

‘+ Then I will play on the other side for 
** You see I am 
out of work now and I must earn all that 
I can.” 

** Why don’t you work?” 

‘*The man sent me away because I 
made Sinner dance for you.” 

** Where does he live?” 

** At the North End, miss.” 

** That’s a very wicked place, isn’t it, 


” 


a while,” said Jamie. 


nurse ? 

‘*T took the first work I could get 
when my mother died,” said Jamie. 

** Haven’t vou any mother?” 

** No, miss, and no father.” 

** Why, nurse, how can boys live with- 
out fathers and mothers? ” 

*¢ There’s many as does, poor things,” 
said the nurse. Jamie went on the other 
side of the Common, but did not meet 
with much success. When he returned 
to his old position he found Ruth there 
with Gracie. 

**T told papa about you, and he wants 
you to take Sinner down to his office. 
You must be there at half-past one, for 
papa is very particular.” 

Sinner never danced better than on 
that day, and at the appointed hour Jamie 
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went with a light heart to the office on wish for her,” said the sister, with mother- 
State street. ly pride. 

*¢ Are you the boy my little girl sent?” ** My birthday, is it? Well, well, we 


asked portly, good-natured Mr. Everett. must do something handsome for the sake 
** Yes, sir.” of * that boy at Lummis’s.’ ” 
‘¢ Well, she wants me to buy your danc- ‘* That boy at Lummis’s” is never for- 
ing dog for her; what will you take for gotten in the house at Arlington ; for his 
sake hundreds of boys are cared for. The 


itr” 
‘*T couldn’t sell Sinner, sir.” rich merchant remembers the dingy cellar, 
‘© Why not?” the hard task-master, the temptations and 


Then Jamie told the story of his life trials, and in his name many a wayward, 
and Sinner’s share in it, while the dog neglected lad is lifted up. 
stood by wagging his tail. **T will double my check to the Indus- 
It was truth, pure and simple, and_ trial Home to-morrow. We can afford it, 
truth was powerful, for the rich merchant Mother-Sis, unless you need something?” 
nodded to his partner, who winked his Mother-Sis needs nothing. The light 
eyes in reply, and Jamie was engaged falls softly on her peaceful face, and a 
then and there to wait upon the gentle- rare smile hovers about her lips. What 
men and keep the office tidy. greater happiness could be hers? Her 
Mother-Sis knew he brought good tid- boy is honored and respected, her Baby « 
ings, for he bounded up the stairs in long loved and loving wife, and her own crip- 
leaps. pled feet are cushioned so tenderly that 
Years ago. Sinner has danced for the she never repines. 
last time, and was decently buried, while ‘** I was thinking, Jamie,” she says, at 
Sinner’s master, now a tall, handsome last, while the faintest tremor is percepti- 
man, sits in his luxurious home in Arling- ble in her voice, ‘**I was thinking how 
ton reading to Mother-Sis, a sweet-faced much better and happier we all are for 
woman with soft, gray hair. the sorrows and trials of Fiddling Jim- 
‘¢ Don’t sew any more to-night,” he says, mie.” The merchant puts down his pa- 
‘ ‘*Wehad per and walks about the table until he 


as her needle flies in and out. 
reaches her chair, then he bends over her 


plenty of that in the old days.” 
‘* Not like this, Jamie dear,” she 1e- and kisses her smiling lips, once, twice, 
plies. ‘* This isa dainty gown for our lit- thrice, before he says: 


tle niece ; they are coming home with her **T shall change a word of Whittier’s 


to-morrow to celebrate your birthday.” for you, love: 
ee aay > , > ti] 1ec* it is 
Dear me, how the time flies; it is ‘cies alii tartan 
only a few years since I carried Baby out That the Silent Angel who garners man 


May find some grain, as of old he found 

. sill ia catiag In the human corn-field, ripe and sound, 

with a baby of her own. And the Lord of the Harvest deign to own 
** And as fine a husband as we could The precious seed by @ woman sown.” 


for a walk, and now she is coming to us 


7e- 





Canon Farrar makes the startling I wit not seek the explanation of all 
statement that England makes 100 drunk- things. I know that the explanation, as 
ards in India for every Christian. well as the beginning of all, should be 

Miss WILLARD’s book, ‘** Woman and_ hidden in the Infinite.—*+ JZ) Confes- 
Temperance,” is being translated into sion,” by Count Tolsto?. 
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Woman’s Work 


POLICE 
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BY MRS. J. BARNEY, SUPT. OF 


FOR N. 


‘*How did it come about?” queried 
some one, concefning an advance move- 
‘¢Itcame about because it was 
So we 


ment. 
needed,” was the incisive reply. 
may say of the Police Matrons, and the 
only wonder is that they have been so 
long in coming when the need was so 
great. 

More than twenty years ago, the writer, 
in following up a girl, whom she was de- 
termined to save, in spite of her own nat- 
ural tendencies, the adverse influence of 
evil associates, and dangerous environ- 
ments combined, went for the first time 
into a Police Court. In looking over the 
prisoners, she counted ten women and 
girls, besides the one, whose pitiful en- 
treaty had brought her to such an unac- 
customed place. The hour revealed some- 
thing of the ‘* gap” in reform work for 
women. What could be done to cover 
it? At first, only voluntary service was 
thought of; some woman ‘to be the 
friend at court” of these other women. 
The experiment was tried, but it was 
soon apparent that such desultory efforts 
only touched, without meeting, the need. 
Articles written for the press were wide- 
ly copied, and created some interest and 
discussion at the time, and some efforts 
in the direction of reform were attempted 
by representatives of various philanthropic 
organizations, but there was no organized 
effort in behalf of the movement, until it 
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PRISON, JAIL, 
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in Philanthropy. 


MATRONS. 


POLICE AND ALMSHOUSE WORK 


Cc. T. U. 


was taken up by the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

The attention of the local Union, in 
Portland, Me., was called to the subject by 
a lady physician, whose duties had taken 
her into the Police Court, where her wom- 
anly sympathies were intensely aroused. 
On petition, the Union was granted the 
privilege of placing a woman, for day serv- 
ice, at the station, the Union being respon- 
sible for the salary. 
Providence, R. I., immediately petition- 
ed for the appointment of a similar officer, 
with added duties, as it was apparent that 
if the matron’s work was to be really 
effective she must be on call during the 
night as well as day. The movement 
was inaugurated after two years’ persist- 
ent effort, coming in at last on quite a 
wave of interest created in various circles. 

A suite of rooms was provided at the 
Central Police Station, the duties of the 
office defined and the salary, paid by the 
city, specified. 

This city being the home of the Super- 
intendent of the Department of Prison and 
Police Work, under the N. W. C. T. U., 
the subject was brought at once to the at- 
tention of the Unions all over the country, 
through the state and local superintend- 
ents, and the reports of the movement at 
National Conventions. “e 

Chief Childs, of Providence, gave his 
hearty endorsement at an early day;-and 


The W.C. T. U., of 
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furnished an official letter, which has 
been published in many of the leading 
papers of our large cities. In it he says: 
‘* All female prisoners are immediately 
placed under the care of the matron, who 
has charge of the prisoners’ dock, where 
they await their arraignment, or trial, be- 
fore the Police or Justice Courts, and con- 
tinues her supervision until they are dis- 
charged from custody, or are taken away 
to be committed to the State Institutions 
inCranston. She also searches all of the 
female prisoners previous to their commit- 
ment to the cells, many of whom are 
charged with larceny, and are suspected 
of having stolen property in their posses- 
sion. 

‘¢In addition to the large number of 
prisoners brought to the Central Station, 
many insane persons of both sexes are 
detained here for safe keeping, to await 
transportation to hospitals, both in and 
out of the state. The fitness of having a 
matron to care for females, who are be- 
reft of reason and utterly regardless of all 
the ordinary proprieties of life, is obvious 
to every mind. I am free to say that, in 
my opinion, the system, for many reasons, 
is a great improvement on our previous 
method of doing such business. It also 
relieves our officers from the execution of 
many unpleasant and delicate duties, the 
necessity of which has not been generally 
understood, and for the performance of 
which we have sometimes been severely 
criticised.” 

The subject has been presented at suc- 
cessive gatherings of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, receiving 
each time hearty endorsement and pledg- 
es of codperation by members from va- 


rious cities. At the meeting in Minneap- 


olis, July, 1886, Bishop Ireland followed 
the address with earnest words, saying 
that he ** could bear personal testimony 
to the imperative need of such help and 
protection for women.” 

At the National Prison Congress, in At- 
lanta, Ga., Nov., 1886, a paper was read 
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which received marked attention, and of 
which Ex-president Hayes, the presiding 
officer of the Congress, wrote: ‘*I trust 
your paper will be widely circulated. In 
the audience which heard it, and which 
in the most decided way enjoyed and ap- 
proved it, were many of the leading ex- 
perts, as well as of the most noted stu- 
dents in our country of the general subject 
of your essay. All were favorably im- 
pressed with your treatment of the ques- 
tion.” 

In Chicago, the W. C. T. U. were al- 
lowed to place a matron in the Harrison 
street station as an experiment. Her re- 
port for the first quarter demonstrated the 
need of her presence, as she had over 
1,500 women and girls under her care. 
The movement has steadily grown in fa- 
vor, and now there are ten matrons at 
five different stations. Of them, Chief 
Ebersold says: ** We have two matrons, 
whose duties continue from 7 A. M. to 
6 p. M., changing for night service each 
alternate week. The one on duty spends 
all her time, sits in the office to be 
ready any moment to receive women, 
searches them, and waits upon them if 
thirsty or sick. These women must be 
of irreproachable reputation, advanced in 
life, and must have kindly hearts, and 
keep a close watch upon themselves, that 
they say no word of their business, either 
in the station or out, speak a kindly word 
to the girls, and when called into court 
sit beside them, and when they go to any 
other institution the matron goes with 
them. The right kind of a woman’s pres- 
ence in the station has a refining influence 
upon the prisoners and others.” 

During the last year over 8,000 wom- 
en were cared for by these matrons in 
Chicago. 

The Chairman of the Associated Com- 
mittee on Police Matrons, in Philadelphia, 
where the work has recently been inau- 
gurated, reports, ** Under the care of our 
four matrons, within the five months, 
have come 1,129 women, 123 children 
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Police Matrons. 


and 23 infants, and 2 births have occur- 
red in the station-houses.” 

In Baltimore, the report of the first year’s 
work (1885) says: ** Our Police Matron 
at the Central Station has done good ser- 
vice in her department, always on hand 
to relieve the unfortunate of her sex, who 
She 


arranges the disordered dress, sometimes 


are arrested and brought to her care. 


loaning needed articles, gives words of 


advice and kindness, and attends to them 
while they remain. She 535 
women and girls under her care, and has 


has had 
returned 75 lost children to their parents,” 
and adds, ** Facts which are constantly 
coming to our notice more and more dem- 
onstrate the value and necessity of having 
a Christian woman in these places.” 

In Manchester, N. H., during the time 
when the W. C. T. U. 
appointment of such an officer, two births 
were reported, and it seems strange to 
say that more than a year elapsed before 
the She is 
doing excellent work in her department. 

There is hardly a state where the ques- 
tion has not been agitated in one or more 
of the cities with varying success. St. 
Louis has a matron ** whose works 
praise her.” In New Orleans, the W. 
C. T. U. have made an earnest appeal 
and will not be disheartened by temporary 
delay. Cleveland has just secured two 
matrons, the result of prolonged eflort by 
the W.C.T.U. women. In New Haven, 
Ct., several hearings have been given, 
and it is endorsed by those who under- 
stand the need, and that has been empha- 
sized by over 600 arrests of women during 
1886. In Troy, N. Y., the women are 
making a determined effort to secure both 
a jail and police matron. Over 500 
women were arrested in that city last 
year, and So of these were under 20 years 


was urging the 


matron was secured. now 


of age. San Francisco reports success. 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Wilmington, Del., Peoria, Ill., Chey- 
enne, Wy. Ter., and other cities are push- 
ing the matter. Montreal has secured 
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the arrangement after a long and persist- 
ent effort, and Kingston, Ont., is awak- 
ened to the need. 
cess has come this year in Massachusetts, 


The most notable suc- 


through the combined efforts of the Wom- 


an’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Moral Education Association, and several 
other associations, aided by prominent 
gentlemen. The Legislature passed a 
bill, providing for Police Matrons in all 
This 


assures the movement in 9g cities. and 


cities of over 30,000 inhabitants. 


gives promise of suitable appointments, 
by placing the nominations in the hands 
of a committee of women. from the differ- 
ent organizations making the appeal. 

The number of arrests in these g cities 
last vear were as follows: Lowell. 639; 
Fall River, 369; Lawrence, 201; Wor- 
cester, 175; Springfield, 143: New Bed- 
ford, 130; Cambridge, 77; Lynn. 161; 
and Boston, for 1885, 5.092; returns for 
1886 not given. 

We learn through the press that Brook- 
lyn has just had 15 women appointed as 
Police Matrons, at a salary of $600 each. 
The movement was defeated in N. Y. 
city, on account of the expense and the 
testimony of some of the police that it 
Notwithstanding these 
weighty reasons, the question will be ag- 
itated again at no distant time. 

The English Woman’s Review (Lon- 
don) makes a strong plea for Police Ma- 
trons, and other foreign cities have sent 


WAS UNNHECCESSATY. 


letters of enquiry upon the subject. 

The adoption of this much-needed re- 
form is only a question of time, and the 
present seems favorable for effort, as it 
has received much attention, during the 
last year, in our leading papers, maga- 
zines, and philanthropic circles every- 
where. 

As to methods of procedure: ascer- 
arrested 
during previous yeats; accommodations 
provided, care furnished. Make a few un- 
announced visits to cells in Police Station 


tain facts; number of women 
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and Police Court. A concise statement 
should head the petition, such as: ‘* We, 
the undersigned citizens of , believing 
that decency, humanity and Christianity 
demand that women prisoners should be 





cared for by women, respectfully pray, 
etc.,”’ adapting the petition to Legislature 
or City Council, as the case may be. In 
general, a few representative signatures 
are quite as eflective as those gathered in 
large numbers, miscellaneously signed. 
Arrange a pudlic meeting, working it up 
carefully in all its details. Send out in- 
vitations to leading citizens, city officials, 
and especially the police department. 
Advertise thoroughly, using a clear state- 
ment of the question, its rise, progress 
and needs, as the best means of drawing 
your audience. Secure the Mayor, if pos- 
sible, to preside. Have the subject pre- 
sented from different stand-points by prom- 
inent men and women, not forgetting the 
importance of having the whole thing well 
reported. ‘* Last, but not least,” start for 
success and continue until it is assured. 

Always petition that the appointment 
of these matrons be only upon the written 
recommendation of a committee of women 
from the different organizations interested 
in the movement. Zz7s is absolutely im- 
portant, to remove it from personal and 
political hands. 

That objections will be made to this 
reform ** goes without saying,” but they 
will melt away under judicious manage- 
ment, with a plain statement of facts and 
light turned on present customs. 

It does not take a thoughtful person a 
moment to recognize the propriety of hav- 
ing a woman to care for women, under 
circumstances of such varying need as 
are constantly met in the police stations 
of our land. By the old arrangement, a 
woman arrested, whatever may be her 
needs or condition, is left in charge of 
men to be searched and cared for. , Lock- 


ed in a cell, with no woman within call, 
she may be left to pass through the hour 
of woman’s direst need with only men 
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around her. The number of births, un- 
der such conditions, during the last five 
years, are a blot upon our civilization. 
We are told that **there is a woman, 
who does the scrubbing, who caz be call- 
ed when weeded; but a very thorough in- 
vestigation has revealed the fact that, in 
the cases cited, and many others, it was 
not deemed xecessary to call her. 

‘*¢ It’s no place for a woman.” ‘‘It’s a 
bother to have women around,” and in 
one case the objection was clearly stated 
‘tas being an abridgment of personal 
liberty.” In another, that ‘*the police 
commissioners had no use for such an 
officer,” and again, ** the police are op- 
posed to the whole thing and say ¢hey 
wont have tt.” 

Let these words go for what they are 
worth, but to others, uttered in good faith, 
such as, ‘* Good women would not consent 
to stay in such places,” and ** they could 
not manage the class of women found 
there,” we have only to say that we send 
women of education and refinement to 
heathen lands, and they become exiles 
from home and country, and in many 
cases are surrounded by filth, degrada- 
tion and vice of the most revolting kind. 
This they bear cheerfully ** for His sake,” 
giving loving service ‘‘ In His Name.” 
If we have none left for the field, the mis- 
sionary work for the elbow heathen, we 
should recall some who would thus have 
an opportunity to do just as important 
work, and be accessible to the privileges 
of a Christian land. Asto strength need- 
ed, it is well understood that muscular 
power and brute force fail often before 
more potent factors, such as dignity and 
tact. The writer could give scores of 
testimonies upon this point, if needed, of 
the ¢riwmph of presence over physical 
strength. And even if obliged to call help 
in exceptional cases, would it be anything 
more than every policezaz has done over 
and over again, and was it ever held as a 
disqualification for his office? 

There is another point frequently ig- 
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nored in these discussions. All the wom- 
en brought into these stations are not bad 
—arrested on suspicion, taken up in a fit, 
detained for varying reasons, and girls, 
wild and thoughtless, not realizing where 
their steps are leading. 

Few girls of fifteen are past cure, and, 
if the help, protection and motherly care 
can come at this crisis, it may mean a life 
redeemed from vice. Under these condi- 
tions, the degrading etlect of the present 
police system is too obvious to need com- 
ment. Granted a@// to be true, which is 
given concerning some of the present 
police ‘* repeaters,” that some women 
either helplessly or uproariously intoxicat- 
ed are brought in, seeming utterly void of 
the sense of decency, both in language 
and actions, would it not be Christian to 
give to such a one, ** a woman still,” the 
protection of a good woman’s presence, 
and to the officials the shield of a pure 


woman’s influence? Granted that they 
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have come to this condition through their 
own volition, shall we not assume the 
‘* woman's right” of caring for the sinful 
and weak by doing what we may to pro- 
tect them for the time being from the nat- 
ural results of their own sin and folly ? 

If we do not give incidents in these 
pages of ‘‘ revelations,” ‘+ abuses,” and 
** dastardly outrages,” it is not because 
they are wanting, but because ¢A7s zs not 
the point of attack. The only wonder is 
that, under our present system, they have 
been so infrequent. It is the system itself 
against which we war, and for the change 
of which women everywhere should hold 
themselves responsible at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

Let the women tax-payers meet the 
subterfuge of expense with arguments of 
their own, and let other women offer 
such jewels as may be theirs, if, in no 
other way, some of the Master’s jewels 
may be rescued from eternal loss. 
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HIGH-CASTE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


BY MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


ALITTLE more thana year ago, the Pun- 
dita Ramabai, a Brahmin widow, came to 
this country. She came with a mission 
which fills her whole heart—the educa- 
tion and elevation of the child-widows of 
India. Since her arrival in this country, 
she has addressed many audiences and 
her perfectly clear understanding of her 
subject and earnest manner of presenting 
it have won her great attention. She 
knows what she talks of, and she knows 
what she believes is necessary for raising 
these miserable, persecuted children to 
a life of usefulness. This slender little 
Brahmin woman, dressed in her native 
Chudda, looks hardly more than a child 
herself. Her English is perfectly good, 
her face all animation, and, in her sympa- 
thy for her sisters, self is forgotten, while 


in rapid speech she takes her audience 
into the very heart of the Hindu family. 

Ramabai has now published a book 
which she calls the ** High-caste Hindu 
Woman.” It is marked by the same sim- 
plicity and truth which characterize her 
lectures. Her plan is to return to Bom- 
bay and with the help of liberal foreign- 
ers and Hindus to establish a school. 
This school, which is to be completely 
unsectarian, is for the education of the 
poor children who, by the death of their 
husbands, have been left widows and con- 
sequently have no rights or privileges in 
this life. The school will not proselyte. 
It shall be a broad, liberal school, with 
Hindu as well as Christian teachers. For 
she trusts to the good God to crown her 
efforts with success and bring them 
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with the advance of education, into a 
Christian life. The history of this young 
widow is given in an introduction to her 
book written by Dr. Bodley, Dean of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. We briefly notice the points of this 
introduction, that the reader, knowing 
Ramabai from her babyhood, may enter 
more into the object of her mission in this 
country. 

Ramabai speaks of a father who was 
on a religious pilgrimage with his fami- 
ly. When bathing in a sacred river he 
made the acquaintance of a fine-looking 
man, who also came to bathe there. 

On learning the caste, clan and dwell- 
ing-place of the stranger, also that he 
was a widower, he offered him in mar- 
riage his little daughter of nine years of 
age. The next day the marriage was 
concluded and the stranger took his 
bride to his home nearly goo miles 
away. This little girl became afterwards 
the mother of Ramabai. Her husband 
was a learned man. At the age of ten, 
he had married. During his own educa- 
tion, he had had an opportunity of know- 
ing that women were occasionally educat- 
ed. He desired at once to teach his own 
wife, but she neither wished it nor did 
his family. When he married the second 
time, he resolved that the experiment 
should be faithfully carried out. He took 
his young wife to live literally in the jun- 
gle. Many students sought the learned 
Brahmin priest, who occupied himself with 
their education and that of his son and 
elder daughter. When Ramabai_ was 
born, her father was too much occupied 
and too old to instruct her. Her mother 
gave her her first lessons in Sanskrit in 
the early mornings. The eldest was giv- 
en in marriage, and it became necessary 
for the family to set out on a religious 
pilgrimage. During these years of pil- 
grimage the early morning lessons con- 
tinued and Ramabai became a ** prodigy 
of erudition.” At the age of sixteen, fa- 
ther and mother died within six weeks of 


each other. The son and daughter in 
great poverty continued their pilgrimage. 
They advocated the instruction of high- 
caste Hindu girls before marriage, accord- 
ing to the ancient Shastras. 

In Calcutta, Ramabai created a sensa- 
tion by her advanced views and scholar- 
ship, and received marked honors. Short- 
ly after this, her brother died and she was 
left alone in the world. At this time she 
was neither a believer in Hinduism or 
Christianity, and when some six months 
later she married a learned man whose 
views corresponded with her own they 
were united by a civil marriage. In less 
than two years of happy married life her 
husband died. leaving her with a little 
girl. She resumed her former occupation 
as a lecturer and made it her special mis- 
sion to advocate the cause of Hindu wom- 
en, according to what she believed to be 
the true rendering of the ancient Shastras, 


in opposition to the degraded notions of 


modern times. In 1883, she went to En- 
gland and there embraced Christianity. 
The English language was then unknown 
to her, although she speaks it now with 
Huency. Her idea of educating the Hin- 
du women never for a moment left her, 
and when she came to this country to at- 
tend the graduation in medicine of her 
cousin, Mrs. Joshee, she came hoping to 
make the American women appreciate the 
condition of the women of India. 

The Hindus believe in the immortality 
of the soul. Man undergoes existences 
of different descriptions in order to reap 
the fruit of his deeds. Thus it is that, 
when a child is left a widow, she is a de- 
pised creature, because she is supposed to 
have committed some terrible deed in 
some previous existence. 

A Hindu woman’s life is divided into 


three parts: rst, childhood; 2d, youth 


or married life; 3d, widowhood or old 
age. The code of Manu, one of the sa- 
cred writers, ranks as the highest. He 
says **a daughter is equal to a son,” but 
this equality is founded upon the results 
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attainable through her son. By the birth 
of a son in the family the father is re- 
deemed. Manusays, ‘*Through a son, he 
conquers the worlds, through a son’s son 
he obtains immortality, but through his 
son’s grandson he gains the world of the 
sun.” 

‘* There is no place for a man (in heav- 
en) who is destitute of male offspring.” 

If a man has no son, it is desirable that 
he should have a daughter, as through her 
son he may obtain salvation. Therefore, 
the constant prayer of the Hindu is for 
sons. A daughter may not be unwel- 
come after the birth of several sons. But 
should it so happen that the daughters 
come first, it is not uncommon for the 
parents to quietly extinguish life in some 
of the methods known too well to them. 
Where girls are allowed to live, the ques- 
tion of marriage is a perplexing one. 
Religion enjoins that every girl must be 
given in marriage. A certain amount of 
expense is considered necessary and is oft- 
en beyond the means of the parents. 
There is also the great difficulty of find- 
ing the proper person, who is not only of 
the right caste and clan, but who can 
support the large army of relatives who 
are too lazy to work, or by right of kinship 
feel themselves entitled to a home. Pop- 
ular belief is that a woman can have no 
salvation unless she be formally married. 

A girl is usually given in marriage be- 
tween the ages of five and eleven, and she 
is taken to the house of her husband’s 
parents, there to be taught whatever is 
considered necessary for her to know. 

A mother is worthy to receive all honor 
from her son. She is the queen of his 
household, wielding great power, and 
should be obeyed by both sons and daugh- 
ters-in-law. But even here the code of 
Manu pronounces her ‘¢as impure as 
falsehood itself,” and she is so regarded 
by all men. 

This distrust is at the root of the se- 
India. She is 
She is al- 


clusion of women in 


deprived of all freedom. 


ways dependent upon men: Ist, the fa- 
ther; 2d, the husband; and lastly the 
son. She is employed in various oc- 
cupations about the house, but all edu- 
cation is denied her. She is forbidden to 
read the sacred Scriptures and has no right 
to pronounce a single syllable out of them. 
She is given trifles to please her vanity, 
but all treatment goes to show that she is 
considered a creature not to be trusted, 
subordinate to man, with no rights and 
dependent upon him. The wife is declar- 
ed to be the ** marital property” of her 
husband, and Manu classes her with cows, 
mares, female camels, slave girls, buffalo- 
cows, etc. If the wife turns from the 
man who treats her thus, after 2 year he 
can deprive her of her property and cease 
The law is very explicit 


”? 


to live with her. 
as to the punishment of wives who are 
disrespectful, rebellious, diseased, barren, 
But no such punish- 
Though he may 


of high temper, etc. 
ment follows the man. 
be a perfect devil, she is commanded to 
revere him as a god. 

The worst and most dreaded period of 
a high-caste woman’s life is widowhood. 
As we have said, it is regarded as punish- 
ment for crimes committed by the woman 
ina former existence on earth. A widow 
with sons is not so wretched a being, for 
she is entitled to a certain respect as the 
mother of sons. An aged widow is also 
entitled to some respect on account of her 
age. But the poor child-widow receives 
the abuse and hatred of the community, 
as athing accursed. Custom deprives her 
of every bright ornament in dress and 
obliges her to shave the head every two 
A widow must wear a single 
She can eat but one 
She must 


weeks. 
coarse garment. 
meal in the twenty-four hours. 
never take part with others in the family 
feasts and jubilees. She must not show 
herself on any festive occasion. It is 
considered unlucky to behold a widow’s 
face the first thing in the morning, and a 
man will postpone his journey if a widow 
crosses his path when he is setting out. 
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There is hardly a day in her life that she ‘**Mothers and fathers, compare the con- 
is not cursed by the relatives and friends dition of your own sweet darlings, at your 
as the cause of her husband’s death. Her happy firesides, with that of millions of 
life is made intolerable in every possible little girls of a corresponding age in In- 
way. There isnoescape from her misery, dia, who have already been sacrificed on 
except suicide or a life of shame. the unholy altar of an inhuman, social 
It is for these people that Ramabai custom, arid then ask yourselves whether 
pleads. She wishes to take these women you can stop short of doing something to 
from this life that is worse than death, rescue the little widows from the hands 
and give them the advantages of educa- of their tormentors. Millions of heart- 
tion. She proposes to open a woman’s rending cries are daily rising from with- 
school and, upheld by prominent people, in the stony walls of Indian zenanas ; 
both in India and America, educate these thousands of child-widows are annually 
children to become teachers. Of these dying without a ray of hope to cheer 
high-caste widows alone there are 600,- their hearts, and other thousands are dai- 
ooo in India. ly being crushed under a fearful weight 
This school cannot be self-supporting of sin and shame, with no one to prevent 
for some years. As women can hold no their ruin by providing for them a better 
property, the pupils will be without mon- way. 
ey and must be fed and clothed as well as **Will you not, all of you who read this 
educated. Teachers must be paid, books book, think of these, my country women, 
and apparatus bought, and various other and rise, moved by acommon impulse, to 
expenses met. Ramabai’s plan is ex- free them from life-long slavery and in- 
plained at length in her book, and it fernal misery. I beg you, friends and 
should be read with earnest attention. benefactors, educators and philanthropists, 
Here is an opportunity, hitherto untri- all who have any interest in or compas- 
ed, not only for the civilizing, but the sion for your fellow-creatures, let the cry 
Christianizing, of a people who have so of India’s daughters, feeble though it be, 
long interested us. Money is needed and reach your ears and stir your hearts. In 


must be given generously for this institu- the name of humanity, in the name of 


tion, if we would not see it fail. It is your sacred responsibilities as workers in 
well worth the little effort that every the cause of humanity, and above all, in 
woman in the land can give to raise her the most holy name of God, I summon 
sisters from the degraded lives they now you, true women and men of America, 


lead. to bestow your help quickly, regardless of 


We quote from Ramabai’s appeal : nation, caste or creed.” 


Ir is a hard but necessary lesson to ness to it will not need to advertise for 
learn that to win and hold success in any patients. Just so with all occupations 
line a man must make himself of use to and professions. The thing the beginner 
somebody. The clerk who makes him- wants to get thoroughly into his head is 
self useful to his employer need have no_ that he needs the world, and hence must 
fear for his future. The doctor who can in some way compel the world to need 
convince the community of his useful- him, because of what he is able to do for it 
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‘THE REST.”—AN INCIDENT OF THE OPEN-DOOR WORK IN 
DETROIT. 


BY MARY G. CROCKER. 





THE woman was wretched and sad of heart— 
Haggard and old and gray, 

And hard of heart with sin indulged 
Through many and many a day. 


But she asked one day—perchance the Light 
Was struggling dimly in— 
‘* What is the rest of the verse that says 
That death is the wages of sin?” 





Oh, women in happy, sheltered homes, 
Honored and loved and blessed, 

Think of the aching hearts to-day 
That never have known ‘the rest”! 

The free, free gift that the weakest child 
And the sinfulest soul may claim, 

As well as the children of wealth and ease, 
Or the king of boasted name. 


Ye women and men who know full well 
What the holy Scripture saith, 

That the gift of God is eternal life, 
Though the wages of sin be death, 





Go out in the highways and lanes of sin, 
Out into the darkness dire, 

And let ** the rest” of the message flash 
On the darkness in words of fire. 


The gzft of God, this eternal life, 
That never was bought or sold, 

Though an hundred monarchs came in haste 
With their talents of finest gold. 


Ah! how they wait to hear it all— 
These sinful and sore distressed— 

They know that the wages of sin is death, 
Help them to learn ‘the rest.” 
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LIFTING ON BOTH SIDES. 


BY A CHINESE 


Dip you ever lift a heavy basket with 
some one else, dear reader? What hard 
work it was, if the person on the other side 
was weak or indolent and did not carry 
his end properly. There is one burden 
as large as the world, so that the people 
who carry it are out of sight of each other 
and so, occasionally, the people at one end 
forget and drop it, which makes those at 
the other end ‘‘ eat bitterness,” as the 
Chinese say. Only as those at each end 
‘*lend a hand” does it move triumphant- 
ly on. 

One day there sat at her desk, in far- 
away China, a busy missionary. There 
were little lessons to hear, garments to 
mend, a singing class to teach, villages 
to be visited, prayer-meetings conduct- 
ed and—a letter to be written for some 
‘It’s no use, I 
can’t,” she thought. ‘* If I were old Bri- 
areus himself, I couldn’t do itall. Lezd 
ahand, indeed! I wish I could borrow a 
score of hands.” But somehow or other 
she made the time, and wrote the letter, 
not willing that her end of the basket 
should drag on the ground. The letter 
got into a missionary magazine. 

In a home in far-away Wisconsin, 8,000 
miles from that other home where the desk 
was, there was a tableau one Sunday after- 
noon. A lovely grandmamma, with a 
face full of chastened sweetness, sat in the 
center of a little group of a boy and three 
girls, the youngest a wee pet on her knee. 
Wistfully she looked at her treasures, 
thinking with a pang of their sweet moth- 
er who had just vanished on the other 
side. Wisely she directed the tender, 
impressible little hearts, still sore from 
that great loss, to a helpful sympathy for 
others. She took up the magazine and 


American children. 


MISSIONARY. 


read them the letter. It spoke of a little 
Chinese scholar, seemingly dying of an 
incurable disease, and asked prayers for 
him. The eager children responded with 
a faith which must have been sweet. in- 
deed in the eyes of the Master. Every 
day they besought the Lord for little 
** Doughnut,” even insisting that papa 
should insert it in his petitions at family 
prayers. To the great reliefand pleasure 
of the missionaries, who could not see 
what dear chubby hands were lifting on 
the other side, the little boy dying of 
Bright’s disease recovered. The Sunday- 
school teacher of the children wrote a let- 
ter, telling of the children’s prayers, and 
how, by many a little errand done by cheer- 
ful hands, they had saved ninety-seven pen- 
nies, and how, she asked, could they be 
sent to their little Chinese friend. The 
tears came as the missionary read it. She 
thought, ‘* What brave lifting over there. 
How glad the angel mamma must be!” 
She sat down and told the children how 
‘¢ Doughnut ” had recovered, adding that, 
as he was a farmer’s little boy, and not 
hungry or unclad, he did not need the 
money, but she would be so glad of it to 
buy condensed milk for the poor, starving, 
skinny babies she saw. The hungry ba- 
bies there, she said, had a hard time, as 
the people in that region had no milk for 
them, keeping cows simply to plow the 
ground, and not dreaming that their milk 
was good for anything but little calves! 
The beloved little quartette, she said, 
should call themselves a Babies’ Aid So- 
ciety, and she would be their almoner, 
and save dear little lives for them, with 
condensed milk, bought with their pen- 
nies. How the children welcomed the 
idea! How they toiled and prayed for 
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the dear, hungry babies! It made them antly reported to papa and received the 
ever so sweet and unselfish. It was easy promised reward to swell the little hoard. 
to give up little pleasures. The ninety- Their faith and their works went hand 
seven cents swelled to two dollarsandten in hand. They prayed for the ailing lit- 
cents before it had a chance to go, and_ tle son of the missionary, and were not in 
was soon followed by anothertwo. Then the least surprised when he got well, but 
the Sunday-school teacher saw it was her much encouraged. 

turn to lift. Ought a training which was About a year after this the missionary 
making hearts so large and loving, and fit came home to America, and one happy 
for the Master’s service, to be shut up to day she sat in the midst of the lovely quar- 
four little souls? The basket looked very tette, whom she’d never seen before. 
largeand heavy to her, andshehad somany Nothing in America cheered her more 
baskets to lift already—her home cares, than the mighty faith of these blessed ba- 
her church work, her primary Sunday- bies. The wee one sitting on her knee 
school, how cow/d she lift another one! reached up tender little hands to stroke her 
All the dear Lord did was to leave that face, and said coaxingly, ** Don’t go ’way. 
basket there, making its own mute appeal Oo too dear to go ’way.” The elder one 
to be lifted, till she couldn’t stand it an- added, ** When I am a big girl lam com- 
other minute, and took bravely hold and ing to China to help you.” ‘+ God grant 
organized a children’s missionary society. it,” thought the missionary, ** how near the 
The Master’s unseen hand must have lift- two handles of our basket seem to-day!” 
ed, too, for the load was not nearly as heavy The Society met, too, and how she did 
as ithad looked. Thechildrencame flock- open her eyes when she saw where they 
ing to join the little quartette, and most had carried the basket to now, thanks to 
cheerily did their small shoulders meet the the wise, tactful, earnest Sunday-school 
burden. What a bright troop it was, and teacher, and the loyal little hearts that fol- 
from morning to night how the chances lowed at her call. A roll-call of fifty-one 
were always turning in favor of that bas- members and twenty shining dollars in 
ket, so that ever and anon it got a few feet their bank! That was where the last lift 
forward. As their Heavenly Commander had left the basket! The missionary felt 
looked down on his little army he saw as if she had had a real heart tonic, and 
sun-burned little boy hands toilfully catch- was strong fora dozen years’ more service. 
ing potato bugs, carrying milk, raking God bless the true hearts and busy hands 
grass, watering plants, carrying wood, ot the Babies’ Aid Society ! 

picking peas, scrubbing chairs, doing er- In the long ago, when the fainting 
rands, and helping at the store. Small multitudes pressed about the Master, it 
sisters were no whit behind, amusing was the basket of a little lad which held 
baby, taking care of the birds and dusting the loaves and fishes that fed the 5,000. 
for mamma. Little dawdlers found a There are weary and famished multi- 
new motive to be dressed first in earning tudes still. When the Lord would feed 
apennyso. Playful little scholars studied them, see to it, dear reader, that He does 
with a new ambition to pass a good exam- not miss loyal hands to carry the basket 
ination, which, being done, they triumph- for Him. 





A HIGHLY practical charity is that ofthe of people who are unable to pay for legal 
People’s Mission in New York, which advice. Judge Noah Davis has consented 
has opened a legal bureau for the benefit to act as one of the special legal advisers. 








THE FIRST FRENCH WOMAN SCHOOL 


Mme. Dup.essis KERGOMARD, Inspec- 
trice Generale des Ecoles Maternelles, 
editor and contributor to Z’ Am del’ En- 
Jance, authoress of many excellent works 
on education, has been elected Membre 
du Conseil Superieur de I’Instruction Pub- 
lique—important in many ways; impor- 
tant from the difficulties which had to be 
conquered, important on account of the 
completeness of the victory, and also from 
the real benefits which will follow. Mme. 
Kergomard is the first woman to whom 
has fallen. The position 


this honor 


achieved by Mme. Kergomard is a proof 


that women are capable of doing many 
things they are not credited with, that, 
in addition to maternal, household and 
social duties, they can add those involved 
by a wider sphere of usefulness. The 
Conseil Superieur, of which Mme. Ker- 
gomard now has the honor of being a 
member, is a council of distinguished 
men,among whom are: MM. Berthelot, 
Jules Simon, Gavarret, Breal, Delaborde, 
Greard, du Mesnil, Renan, Fremy, Liard, 
Lacaze, Duthiers, etc., who meet togeth- 
er to advise government on questions 
concerning education of all kinds, its ele- 
mentary, also higher branches. Mme. 
Kergomard, in one of her admirable elec- 
tion circulars, justly and eloquently shows 
how female members of the conseil would 
have feminine work to do and work that 


no man could do as well as they. Their 


A ** spectacle mission” is the latest 
novelty in mission work in England. 
Treatment of the eyes is expensive, and 
diseases of the eye are increasing on every 
side. The number of children seen wear- 
ing spectacles in England is said to be 


COMMISSIONER. 


conseil superieur discusses methods, draws 
up programmes; both may involve the 
discussion of physical conditions ; on these 
depend the mental capabilities of children 
taught in the different schools; on such 
subjects a woman’s knowledge, helped by 
a mother’s instinct and sympathy, is, un- 
deniably, eminently useful. Questions 
connected with the interests of the female 
teaching staff are also discussed by the 
Conseil Superieur de |’Instruction Pub- 
lique; here, again, a woman finds useful 
work as a representative of her sex and 
colleagues. Few will deny and none 
ought to deny that Mme. Kergomard has 
done well in seeking the honor she has 
recently attained. Those who had the 
right to vote amounted to 1,200 electors. 
Mme. Kergomard carried her election by 
416 votes. She was proposed as a candi- 
date by a body of male voters, without 
being consulted by them; hesitation on 
her part was followed by serious reflec- 
tion, which decided her to fight the 
battle commenced in her behalf by men 
voters. 

She has fought and won, and all women 
will congratulate and thank her for pro- 
curing for her sex the right of deliberat- 


ing among such a distinguished body of 


men as that of the Conseil Superieur de 
Instruction Publique, whose members 
have been enumerated above.—Adver- 


tiser. 


alarming, and there are thousands of poor 
people who need advice concerning their 
eyes, and special kinds of glasses. 

This new charity has been initiated by 
Dr. Edward Waring, a London physi- 
cian. 
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HOME OF THE MERCIFUL SAVIOUR FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 


‘*IN HIS 


In the year of our Lord 1880, it would 
have seemed as if Philadelphia, in its va- 
rious charitable institutions, had met every 
need; one class, however, had been over- 
looked. 

The friends of a hopelessly crippled boy 
sought in vain a Home throughout the 
city, but outside of the almshouse there 
was none into which he could be admitted. 
‘¢In His Name,” a house was taken to 
shelter and care for helpless, crippled 
children. It was opened, November 17, 
1852, with the understanding that it should 
be a ** Faith Home,” and that principle 
still underlies its work. With the ex- 
ception of one endowed bed, the Home 
is entirely supported by voluntary contri- 
The children are received with- 
fee. 


butions. 
out board and 
‘*The Home of the Merciful Saviour” 
takes the poorest ** In His Name,” and 
by the power of that name receives sup- 
port. The daily necessities are supplied 
sometimes in a way that is marvelous. 


without entrance 


On one occasion the coal was nearly ex- 
hausted and there was no money in the 
treasury with which it could be replen- 
ished. This was made a subject for daily 
prayer in the chaplain’s family, and in a 
few days a letter was received from a gen- 
tleman living at a distance, stating his 
intention to give a car-load of coal to the 
Home. The fund for daily bread is at 
times very small, especially during the 
summer; but help comes—oftentimes 
from most unexpected sources. 

The Home now cares for twenty-five 
children. Trades are taught to those who 
are able to learnthem. The boys execute 
orders for printing, hammocks, tennis- 
nets and foot-stools ; and the girls embroid- 
er, sew and print. A paper is printed 
by the boys of the Home, entitled 7he 


Journal of the Home of the Merciful Sav- 


NAME.” 


vour, Which takes for its motto, ‘* In His 
Name,” and appears every two months. 

The new buildings of Chapel and 
Home, 4.400 Baltimore avenue, West 
Philadelphia, were formally opened free 
of debt, Easter, 1886. The chapel (and 
its furniture) is the gift of a lady in mem- 
ory of her son. It will seat 150 persons 
and provision is made for its support in- 
dependent of the Home. The services of 
the church, now known in law as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, are held in the 
chapel daily, morning and afternoon, the 
children forming the choir. Many out- 
side of the Home attend these services, 
which are free to all. Under the chapel 
(on the first floor) are the school-rooms. 
The older girls take a week at a time in 
the kitchen, that they may learn the art of 
cooking, and are besides given certain 
The children 
spent last summer at Key East, New Jer- 
sey, a house having been offered for their 


rooms to keep in order. 


use, toward the furnishing of which the 
guests at the hotels and cottages contribut- 
ed largely. The proprietor of one of the 
livery stables at Key East drove the chil- 
dren daily to the beach and on Sundays 
to church, without any charge. . 

The capacities of the Home are entire- 
ly insufficient ; child after child is refused 
for lack of room. A house with work- 
shop attached is greatly needed, but the 
first step necessary is to pay off a ground 
rent of $6,500. 

To Mrs. R. F. Innes the honor is due 
of having been the founder of ** The Home 
of the Merciful Saviour.” NM: EB. S: 

[ We give Mrs. Innes’s address for the 
benefit of those who would like to know 
more of the workings of this institution. 
At present she may be addressed at Key 
East, New Jersey. Inthe winter months, 


at 3813 Walnut st., Philadelphia.—Ep. ] 
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SEWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In an article published in LEND A 
Hanp, of May, 1886, our readers were 
told how sewing was introduced into the 
public schools of Boston. If classified, 
this work should come under the head of 
woman’s work. It was only through the 
persistency, generosity and wisdom of a 
woman that this matter of the value of 
teaching sewing in the public schools was 
thoroughly tested. Soin earnest was she, 
that she carried on the work several 
years before it was surrendered to the 
city. 

The experiment was tested inthe Win- 
throp School and the master of the school 
was the strong ally of Mrs. Hemenway. 

Mr. Swan thoroughly believed in the 
good such instruction would give. He 
had been for many years teacher and mas- 
ter in the public schools. He felt a per- 
sonal interest, such as few teachers feel, 
in each one of his scholars. He felt the 
necessity of giving them the teaching 


which should make better wives, better 
mothers, better sisters and better house- 
keepers of them. His school shows at the 
same time a record of lessons as high as 
any school in the city. 

By permission of Mr. Swan we print 
the following report of the sewing done 
in his school during the last year. 


REPORT OF SEWING IN THE WINTHROP SCHOOL, 


BOSTON. Sept. 1886—July, 1887. 

Aprons .1,o1r Napkins. ‘ 72 
Bags ak 138 Night Dresses . 35 
RRR SNe agg a 9 Neck-ties .... 2 
Boys Suits. .. <> 2 Pillow Shams 17 
Children’s Dresses 142 Pillow Slips 328 
Corset Cover «... I Sheets a 
Curtains . 11 Skirts . 132 
Dolls dressed 2 Sleeves jer aS 
Doll’s garment. .. . t Shoe Bag .... I 
Dressing sacques. . . 3 Table Cloths 57 
Garments mended 72 Towels : 88 
Handkerchiefs . 359 Undergarments 349 
Lap Bags 108 oa 

Total . . 2,991 


Button-holes in garments mentioned above, 1,580. 
The fifty-nine girls of the graduating class have been 
taught to cut and fit by measurement and drafting. 
ROBERT SWAN, Principal. 


———_____<¢e—__ 


WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 


ABOUT seven years ago, the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association, of 
Chicago, was founded. The founders 
were all women, and to this day the Asso- 
ciation is controlled by women. They 
formed a joint stock company, with shares 
at $25.00. No one but women with the 
white ribbons were allowed to become 
stockholders. The Association has been 
a financial as well as a moral success. 
Last year it declared a dividend of five 
per cent, and the year before one of four 
per cent. 

The Association counts some sixty per- 
sons on its pay-roll, including four edit- 


ors. Women are employed as composi- 


tors, and last year thirty millions of pages 
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of temperance literature were published. 
It is estimated that the amount this year 
will be nearly one-half more. 

The publications issued from this office 
cover a wide range of topics, though all 
bearing on the one great subject. 

Everything useful in the forming of 
juvenile societies is provided ; also litera- 
ture with special reference to local option, 
and constitutional amendment campaigns ; 
the White Cross movement has a varied 
literature of its own, from the best pens in 
England and America, devoted to that 
cause; and all of these are furnished by 
the Woman’s Temperance Publication 
Association. 
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Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


HOW WE GOT THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY IN THE CHURCH. 


A STORY OF WHAT MIGHT BE. 


‘* How did you get that Temperance 
Society going in your church?” 

‘¢Tt wasn’t hard. First, six of us, who 
wanted it, talked together. Then we 
sent out written invitations to thirty friends 
to meet, taking care to include some bright 
people who would be sure to object to 
the resolutions we proposed to discuss. 
The resolutions read : 


“* Resolved, That, under all the conditions of modern 
society, we believe that nothing short of a total disuse 
of intoxicating beverages can serve as a sure means of 
abolishing and preventing the miseries and evils of in- 
temperance,” 


“*Resolved, That, since it is agreed on all sides that 
such beverages form no part of a necessary diet for 
men and women in health, we affectionately call on 
those who may regard their moderate use as innocent 
to give up such use, out of compassion for their weak- 
er brethren.’ " 


>» 


‘¢ And were they well discussed 

‘¢ Until eleven o’clockthatnight! That 
was advertisement for us. People began 
to talk about ‘ That Temperance debate 
of yours.’ The next week we sent out a 
printed invitation, inviting all interested 
in forming a Temperance Society on an 
open basis to meet and coxtinue that de- 
bate. The basis read as follows: 


“«The purpose of this society shall be to work for the 
cause of temperance in whatever ways may seein to it 
wise and right; to study the social problems of poverty, 
crime and disease in their relation to the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, and to diffuse whatever knowledge may 
be gained; to discuss methods of temperance reform; 
to devise and, so far as possible, to execute plans for 
practical reform; to exert, by its meetings and by its 
membership, such influence for good as by the grace 
of God it may possess.’ ” 


(485) 


** What, a Temperance Society without 
total abstinence, and without a pledge?” 

‘*No total abstinence nor pledge re- 
guired—neither one made condition of 
membership. The invitation expressly 
said that; but it added, ‘ All who like 
the pledge-way will be free to use it.’” 

‘¢ Well?” 

*¢ Well, eighty persons came that second 
time—a dozen young men, strangers to 
us, who had heard of it, among them. 
And again we had taken care to have 
both views well represented, so there was 
a brisk debate.” 

‘¢The result was that nearly all the 
eighty wanted to join a temperance society 
formed on that basis, and, of the eighty, 
forty-seven favored total abstinence.” 

*¢ The * non-totals’ sat by listening and 
smiling and evidently interested, as we 
tackled our conumdrum. Finally we all 
decided—we ‘ totals,’ I mean—on a oze- 
year’s pledge of total abstinence, with 
annual renewals.” 





‘¢And how did you take the pledge? 
How did you arrange things for the ‘ non- 
totals’? ” 

‘© With them, not for them. We did 
it very easily and pleasantly. That * pur- 
pose’ or ‘ basis’ I spoke of was written 
in a book, and under it these words: 

“*We, whose names are written here, unite for the 
purpose set forth above. And, as a means of promot- 
ing these objects, those of us who put the letter A 
against our names agree to abstain, through one year 
from the date of signature, from drinking wine, beer, 
cider, or other alcoholic drinks, except as medicine.’ ” 
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‘¢ And then all signed, some with the A 
and some without?” 

‘* Just so.” 

‘* How many altogether?” 

‘¢ Sixty-eight.” 

‘* And how many A’s among them?” 

‘¢ Fifty-two.” 

‘*Why, you said that only forty-seven 
favored total abstinence; did more come 
in?” 

‘* No, but five came over. 
spirit was so fair and equal, and so ear- 
nest, that five more said, ‘ All right, we’ll 
go in with you fora year, any way.’ ” 

‘¢ How could you let fodacco alone?” 

‘* Both anti-tobacco and the * White 
Cross’ work were spoken of; the *‘ Band 
of Mercy’ pledge, too. And some one 
suggested grouping all the four things ina 
‘ Bond of Self-Control.’ We decided to 
limit the A/edge to Temperance, however, 
and call ourselves a Temperance Society. 
But the society has taken such a broad 
name, the ‘ True Helpers,’ and adopted 
two such broad mottoes—‘ On Honor’ 
and ‘For Their Sake’—that almost any 
good cause of purity or chivalry practical- 
ly belongs to us. Our ‘ True Helpers’ 
are becoming a kind of Public Spirit So- 
ciety, especially among the young folks 
of the church.” 

‘s How about ¢Aem, the children? Do 
they form a separate branch, or join right 
in with you older ones?” 

‘Right in with us on the Book. We 
In several 


The whole 


wanted to be together there. 
cases the father, the mother, and a child 
or two, signed ina group. It seemed to 
catch both ways—the parents interested 
for the children’s sake, the children inter- 
ested because the parents were. But the 
children have a separate set of officers to 
some extent, and have special charge of 
certain meetings. We have two rules: 
no child under eight years old can sign 
the pledge; and no child can join with- 
out bringing the parents’ consent on a 
consent-card furnished them. That binds 


Hand. 


the home and church together in this in- 
fluence. The card says: 


“*We fully consent that our children (names and 
ages given) should join the ‘“ True Helpers” Temper- 
ance Society; and we will assist them in keeping their 
promises to abstain from all intoxicating liquors as 
beverages.’ ” 

‘¢ What did the boys say to your céder 
clause?” 

‘Tt made them ¢hzvk. It made the 
joining mean something to them. And 
doubtless it kept out some. But the 
others soon saw that ‘hat was the one bit 
of self-sacrifice about it—that that was all 
that made it ‘ for thecr sake.’ And one 
of them made a song which they were 
singing all October, ‘ Not a drop of the 
cider more.’ ” 

** You spoke of meetings ; what do you 
do at them?” 

‘¢ The society has four regular meet- 
ings a year, one every three months. Two 
of these are right in Sunday-school, tak- 
ing the place of the usual session on those 
days; and the ‘ True Helper’ children 
have special charge of these meetings, 
partly arranging their own programmes 
of recitations, songs, tableaux, and invit- 
ing the ‘ True Helper’ o/d folks as ‘ hon- 
orable members.’ They are given reserv- 
ed seats, and then the other fathers and 
mothers are allowed to crowd the room. 
The teachers help, of course; perhaps 
one of them makes a short talk or shows 
a chemical experiment. For the serv/ce 
part we use one of the four new Temper- 
ance Services, with songs to Sunday- 
school tunes that all know; they come in 
a cheap pamphlet. The children really 
make a very good time of their two meet- 
ings.” 

‘¢ And about the other two?” 

‘¢ Those we elders take in charge, al- 
ternating with the children’s. Our mid- 
year meeting is perhaps a lecture—Mrs. 
Livermore came once, Prof. Weitbrecht 
and Dr. Richardson once, and once the 
Chief of Police and the Warden of the 
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Tuskegee Class Mottoes. 


State’s Prison spoke to us of what they 
knew about the saloon question. We 
make it something worth coming to; ad- 
vertise it well, and the church fills full. 
And this time the chz7d * True Helpers’ 
are all there in reserved seats as the *‘ honor- 
able members.’ Then the fourth meeting 
is the Festival, the Renewal meeting, when 
we again sign the book for another year 
of work—some with the A, and some 
without. The society, both sides of it, 
grows larger; and some of those most in- 
terested are persons not otherwise con- 
nected with the church. We welcome 
all.” 

** What work do you do?’ 

*» Not very much, it must be confessed. 
But simple membership, this standing 
publicly for temperance, means  some- 
thing. The * True Helpers’ wetg in 
our church, and the church weighs more 
in the community for having it. Still, a 
little real work is done. Our members 
are active in the * Law and Order League’ 
and in the ‘ Coffee and Reading Room’ 
down town, and in the *‘ Newsboys’ Par- 
lor.’ For next November they are talking 
with the minister about a temperance 
month of meetings—four Sunday evenings 
in succession to be given to the subjects: 
‘ Alcohol in a Bottle,’ * Alcohol in a Man,’ 
* Alcohol in the Home,’ and ¢ Alcohol in 
Society.” And the children’s branch have 
had a good thought; each three months 
they take up some special thing to do, 
plan it, raise the money for it—out of us, 
if they can’t get it by their * Fair’ and 
their * Dramatic ’"—do it, and report upon 
upon it. For instance, in summer, they 
keep an ¢ce water barred full in front of 
The car-drivers know our 
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the church. 
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street as the ‘ice water route’ and it isa 
sight to see the tin-pail brigade, about six 
o’clock, stop for their drinks. The little 
men and women make all the arrange- 
ments themselves with the ice men, who 
are so pleased that the fifty pounds a day 
given is near a hundred. One of the 
boys fills the barrel regularly twice a day ; 
for his work and superintendence—he is 
‘captain of the barrel’—the children pay 
him forty cents a week. Then, in the fall 
three months, they see to the Thanksgiv- 
ing baskets and the Christmas gifts for 
six families we know—victims of some 
one’s drink. In winter they adopta baby, 
a temperance baby, and see that that baby 
is warm all winter long, with clothes on 
its back and coal in the stove. And so 
on; each meeting sees a definite thing 
done and a definite thing laid out to do 
next. That has helped a great deal to 
make it all a rea/ and dast/ng interest to 
the children. Some of us feared at first 
that it would be hard to keep up interest. | 
We have found it just the other way; it 
grows more real to them.” 

*¢Isn’t your church rather exceptional 
in having men and women for such work?” 

‘** Not a bit exceptional, just a good, 
fair average. But to try such work, ear- 
nest trying helps of course to make the 
men and women for it. Only you must 
have six to start it—six who really want 
Te. 

‘* That’s it. We haven’t got the six in 
our church, ready-made.” 

** Then ove will do!” 
** But we haven’t one!” 
**Then make him!” 
‘* Who make him?” 
** You!” —W. C. Gannett. 
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** No steps backward.” 
*¢ There is room at the top.” 


$7. ** Nothing without effort.” 
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SONG FOR THE **LEND A HANDS.” 


Tune, “Oh, come, come away!” 
BY B. Le. D. 


O come! ** Lend a hand!” 
Let us all work together, 
Unselfishly, unweariedly, 
We'll strive some good to do. 
Not far away are want and care, 
Oh, let us all our blessings share ! 
There’s joy and comfort everywhere, 
When all lend a hand. 


*¢ Look up, and not down!” 
We'll try to grow more noble. 
Aspiringly and eagerly 
We'll seek the good to know. 
To sunset bright and starry sky, 
To all things noble, pure and high, 
We'll look with earnest, reverent eye ; 
Look up, and not down! 


‘* Look forward, not back!” 
Let’s tread the path before us 
So hopefully and cheerfully 
The world shall brighter seem. 
And sad ones as they plod along 
Shall grow more hopeful, brave and strong, 
While listening to our joyous song. 
Look forward, not back ! 


‘¢ Look out, and not in!” 
The selfish hearts are sad ones ; 
So, generously and lovingly, 
We'll all do our part. 
Forgetting self as on we go, 
We'll make each day some kind act show, 
And evermore unselfish grow. 
Look out, and not in! 


Then all lend a hand! 

More workers still are needed ; 

Most cordially and gratefully 
We'll welcome every one! 

A happy circle we shall be, 

All working for humanity, 

Almost a heaven this world will be,. 
When all lend a hand! 
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NEW YORK. 


THE ‘* Whatsoever Club” of New 
York recently received the following let- 
ter. A friend who heard it read request- 
ed its publication. Perhaps other clubs 
of boys will find the work they want to 
do, when they have read it: 


Dear ** Whatsoever Club”: 

It strikes me that that name is a sermon 
in itself. I see before me a group of 
boys, real wide-awake live boys, ready 
to work on whatsoever their hands find to 
do. We know what good old Dr. Watts 
said—that ‘** Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” He spoke 
truly. 

But we 
basis and propose to leave Satan out of 
this club entirely. There will be no idle 
hands. There is no trouble about finding 
work in this world when we remember 
just that one word, ‘* Whatsoever.” Per- 
haps the work is to shovel the steps after 
asnow. Perhaps it is to pick up the 
poor man who slipped when the horse- 
car conductor rang the bell too quickly. 
Perhaps it is to watch the old woman’s 
apple stand as she runs off on an errand. 
Perhaps it is ** lots of things.” We could 
go on and think of what ferhaps your 
work may be all day long, and fAerhaps 
we shouldn’t strike the real thing. But 
there is one thing we know, that if you 
do ** whatsoever your hand findeth to do,” 
and try to do it faithfully, from a real de- 
sire to help somebody, the good Father in 
heaven is pleased. He looks at his lit- 
tle squad of boyish helpers. He watch- 
es their work. He calls them to higher 
work and at last he says, ‘* Well done, 
good and faithful servant,” and you will 
really enter into the joy of your Lord. 

Now this, I am afraid, may seem a bit 
like a sermon and Iam going to branch 


are at work on a diflerent 


off and tell you what boys in general can 
do to help the world along. 

I think if I wanted to set a class of boys 
at work I should suggest this: Just de- 
vote your energies this summer to slip- 
ping plants. Get a lot of geraniums and 
have them all ready to blossom in the au- 
Plant a quantity of 
in boxes you make 


tumn and winter. 

** Wandering Jew’ 
yourselves. See if you can’t get some 
oxalis bulbs. They are always bright in 
winter. Then hire a window in a very 
poor locality, hire it of some poor wom- 


> 


an who would perhaps be glad to give 
you her sunny window, but help her 
along and pay her ten cents a week. 
Perhaps her room is not kept warm 
enough. Earn a little money and pay 
her a little more, so she can buy her coal. 

Then fill in her window with the blos- 
soming plants. Go to see them, care for 
them, change them for fresh ones. Make 
it your business to have that window so 
bright that men, women and _ children 
will be the happier as they pass it each 
day. 

If a club of boys would practice sing- 
ing together, what could be better than 
to go to hospitals, homes or even prisons 
and sing to the inmates? There are many 
boys and girls in the United States who, 
strange as it may seem to city boys, do 
not see a child’s book or newspaper often- 
er than once a year. Why should not 
city boys know of these children and 
send them once a month a bright paper 
or story? 

Have | suggested enough? Perhaps 
these are not the ‘** Whatsoevers” that 
your hands will find. But if you keep 
your eyes open, as wide open as you 
would at a circus, you wont have any 
trouble in finding the ** Whatsoevers ” 
that belong to you. en Sie, 
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TONGUE GUARD SOCIETY. 


In 1886 a number of people in Hart- 
ford, Conn., organized the Tongue Guard 
Society. The members of the society 
are pledged to give one cent into the 
treasury whenever they speak ill of an- 
other person. The money thus collect- 
ed is used for charitable purposes. 

The idea spread, as Ten Times One 
spreads, and other societies have been 
formed and many an ill-natured or unkind 
word is suppressed which would wound 
another or work to his disadvantage. 
We give below the constitution of the 
Tongue Guard Society and recommend 
its spirit to all our clubs: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE TONGUE GUARD 
SOCIETY. 
Motto: 
“If aught good thou canst not say 
Of thy brother, foe or friend, 


Take thou then the silent way, 
Lest in word thou shouldst offend.” 


Art. Z. The name of this association 
shall be the Tongue Guard Society. 


Art. //. Any person may become a 
member of this society by signing the 
constitution and conforming to its rules. 


Art. 7/7. We, the undersigned, pledge 
ourselves to endeavor to speak no evil of 
any one. 


Art. /V. Should we, however, through 
carelessness, break our pledge, we agree 
for each and every offense to forfeit the 
sum of onecent. The money so forfeited 
to be placed in a box reserved for this 
purpose, and to be expended semi-annu- 
ally for charitable objects. 

Art. |. Wealso agree to use our best 
endeavors to increase the membership of 
the society in our town, and to assist in 
organizing societies in other places. 


Art. V/. It is, however, understood 
that. when called upon to give our opinion 
of the character of another, it shall be 
done in truth, remembering in what we 
say the Scripture injunction, ** Do unto 
others as you would that they should do 
unto you.” 





REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


FALL RIVER TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN 
SOCIETY. 

Tuis Society was organized in 1883, 
the story of its formation, from the pen of 
its founder, being as follows: ‘In the 
summer of 1883, I was visiting in Spring- 
field, Mass., and was interested in a sim- 
ilar society there. Inthe autumn I invited 
a friend to help me organize one in Fall 
River. We started with twelve members, 
mostly boys from our own church. For 
three years, meetings have been regularly 
held, and a fair amount of work accom- 
plished, both for self-improvement and 
for charity. The boys were getting older, 
others wished to join ; the society could ex- 


pand in every direction, and it was thought 
best to increase the membership. In the 
autumn of 1886, the constitution was 
changed to admit the appointment of an 
Advisory Board. Our membership is 
at present limited to fifty, there being but 
one vacancy unfilled. The limit was 
made in consideration of the limited room 
for meeting. The minimum age is elev- 
en years ; average attendance, forty. We 
aim to have each meeting conducted ac- 
cording to parliamentary rules; some lit- 
erary work—debates, essays and readings 
—occupies part of each evening. We 
have at present fifty dollars in the bank, 
which is designed to be appropriated for 
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charitable purposes.” The constitution 
is as follows: 
CONSTITUTION. 

** We, the boys of Fall River, in order 
to form a society for preparing ourselves 
for a useful manhood, do hereby ordain 
the following Constitution : 

** Article 1. This Society shall be call- 
ed the Ten Times One Is Ten Society of 
Fall River. 

** Article If. The officers of this So- 
ciety shall consist of a President, a Vice- 
president, a Secretary, a Corresponding 
Secretary, a Treasurer and an Executive 
Committee, consisting of four members 
beside the President. 

** Article III. There shall be an Ad- 
visory Committee, consisting of represent- 
atives from the several churches of the 
city, to be chosen by the Society, whose 
duty shall be a general supervision of its 
proceedings. 

** Article ZV. The annual meeting of 
the Society shall be held on the last Wed- 
nesday evening of December, at which 
time the officers for the ensuing year shall 
be chosen. 

‘© Article V. Regular meetings of the 
Society shall be held on the second and 
fourth Wednesday evenings of each month. 
At such meetings, ten members shall be 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

** Article V7. No person who shall 
not have attained the age of eleven years 
shall be eligible to membership in the So- 
ciety ; and no person shall be admitted to 
active membership, unless by a vote of 
the Society. 

‘© Article V7. The annual member- 
ship fees shall be as follows: for active 
membership, fifteen cents; for honorary 
membership, twenty-five cents.” 


The accounts of the meetings of this 
Society in the local papers, the past win- 
ter, have shown to the public great prom- 
ise of growth and usefulness in the core 


of this movement. It has even been sug- 


gested that it is the nucleus of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which shall 
be of an entirely unsectarian character, 
an institution much needed in this city. 


The recent change in the constitution, to 
appoint an Advisory Board of adult peo- 
ple, one each from the different churches, 
is in the right direction. Probably in 
time the members of the Board will be 
thus inclusive; if not, then it can hardly 
claim to be unsectarian. If the propos- 
ed Y. M. C. A. could be organized on 
the broad principles of the Boston Y. M. 
C. Union, whose President is the efficient, 
broad-minded W. H. Baldwin, it would 
be a most excellent and successful move- 
ment. 

The Association, described in this pa- 
per, is, however, on its way to something 
valuable to its members, and has for its 
leading spirit a lady in every way com- 
petent to direct it to useful work and to 
needed channels of social well-being to 
the community. It is a movement in the 
line of intellectual culture, and of charac- 
ter building, a much-needed antidote to 
the frivolity and superficial life often 
characterizing young people. We _ bid 
Godspeed to this boys’ club in its high 
aim and purposes, ** To form a society for 
preparing ourselves for a useful manhood.” 





SALISBURY, CONN. 

THROUGH an unusual religious interest 
here this spring, many of our young girls 
were roused to a desire to do something 
for the Master. We formed a society 
whose aim was Christian growth and 
Christian work. My attention was called 
to the society of the King’s Daughters. 
We sent for badges, cards, papers. etc., 
and have tried to learn all we could with 
regard to it. Some one kindly sent us 
Lenp A Hanp for April, 1886, with an. 
article upon the same. 

We are a young society, and have not 
accomplished much as yet. We aim at 
no large work, as the girls are in age from 
ten to eighteen. We have filled our first 
box, which is to go to the Children’s Hos- 
pital, Albany. The girls go out, two by 
two, and read the Bible to the sick and the 
blind. We have sent flowers to hospitals 
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and have done many such little acts. We 
should be glad of any information of ways 
in which we may lend a hand. 

A similar society has been formed 
among the young men of our congregation. 
They call themselves the Order of St. 
Paul. They have aided in forming nine 
new Sunday-schools and four neighbor- 
hood prayer-meetings. Their Bible Un- 
ion numbers already over 300. This is all 
we have done at present. We are look- 
ing for larger opportunities. The boxes 
sent by the girls’ club are for the amuse- 
ment of the hospital children, and contain 
books, cards, paper dolls, scrap-books, 
toys, etc. We intend sending to day nur- 
series, foundling homes, etc. 

The Order of St. Paul deserves to be 
known a little more in detail. ** Any per- 
son, in any place, may become a member, 
without expense, by simply sending us 
your name. You will then be enrolled, 
numbered and supplied with a member- 
ship card. The only rule of membership 
is to read the Bible passage daily, at your 
own time, and in your own way.” On 
the inside of the membership card are 
printed the places where each day’s pas- 
sage may be found. Aside from the aid 
which this reading may be to the individ- 
ual, the daily selections will prove helpful 
in visiting the sick or reading to the infirm. 
The lesson of the day will always be ap- 
propriate for leaders of meetings. The 
order extends an invitation to engage with 
them, unless interested in some other plan 
of daily reading. 

GARDINER, MAINE. 

Trek original meeting for the organiza- 
tion of a Wadsworth club in Gardiner 
was held on Thursday, April 22, 1886, 
about twenty persons being present. Of- 
ficers were duly elected. A constitution 
and by-laws were also prepared and 
adopted. 

The use of their hall for regular meet- 


ings, without expense, was kindly offer- 
ed us by the Library Association, thus 


Lend a Hand. 


taking one great difficulty out of our path- 
way. The annual membership fee of the 
club being only ten cents, the amount in 
our treasury at the outset was extremely 
small. 

Gradually, however, our members in- 
creased, until now we have upon our 
books sixty names, of which twenty-four 
are those of working members. We have 
thus thirty-six ** honorary members,” who 
are not required to attend regular meet- 
ings, but pay fees, and otherwise assist 
with money and influence. 

A series of entertainments has been 
given by the club during the year, con- 
sisting of a lecture by Rev. E. E. Hale,a 
steamer excursion by moonlight, a chil- 
dren’s matinée, which was very successful, 
a musicale, and a farce with a Japanese 
play. The proceeds of these little enter- 
prises, which have done much to enliven 
the town and exert a pleasant social in- 
fluence, have met the running expenses 
of the club, and lefta balance to its credit 
of thirty-six dollars for the ensuing year. 

The special work undertaken by the club 
has been in the direction of friendly as- 
sistance to the people living at a distance 
from the cities of Augusta and Gardiner, 
in the remoter rural districts. A library 
of some 300 volumes has been collect- 
ed for the benefit of the older scholars in 
the district schools, and other young per- 
sons in their neighborhood. The sum of 
eight dollars has also been expended 
for magazines, including copies of W7de 
Awake, St. Nicholas, Harper's Young 
People, and The Vouth’s Companion. 
The results have been very satisfactory. 
These books, in small parcels of ten or 
twelve, have been sent out and placed in 
the care of the teachers in the rural 
schools, being exchanged from school to 
school as fast as read. The long winter 
evenings here in Maine have been enliv- 
ened for these families at a distance from 
libraries and city amusements, and our 
books have founda warm welcome. We 
have even heard of them as read in the 
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camps of the ice-cutters in the spare hours 
after their hard day’s toil. ‘*The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln” has been an especial 
favorite. 

The accumulation and care of the books, 
the keeping them covered and numbered 
to prevent loss, have given much work to 
the club; but the thanks and grateful let- 
ters of the lonely book-lovers have repaid 
us for all. 

During the coming year, we hope to 
undertake work for the young people in 
the more neglected parts of our own city. 

Three other clubs have been formed 
through our influence, although their cen- 
ters are many miles away. 

WEST HAMPTON. 

As amember of The International Club, 
I would like to report the work that I have 
organized in West Hampton, L. I. Our 
club is a Ten Times One is Ten club, 
with president, secretary and treasurer. 
And in connection with Ten Times One 
we are King’s Daughters. 

The members are all young girls, who 
are trying to lend a hand In His Name to 
the aged in the church, to draw into the 
Higher Life several other young girls of 
their own age, to lend a hand to @/Z, at 
all times, in all ways. We are to send 
flowers to one of the members of my orig- 
inal Ten, who resides in Brooklyn, by 
whom they will be delivered to hospitals 
or other institutions. 

We have sent a box of clothing to the 
Dispensary in Brooklyn. 

«\t Easter we wrote letters to the pris- 
oners at ** The Tombs,” in New York, 
and have called on many sick and infirm 
people who have been helped, we trust, 
by our attentions. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Tue Little Helpers Society, connected 
with the Olney Street Church, was or- 
ganized in March, 1884. 
girls above the age of five years, who at- 
tend the Sunday-school, or whose parents 


It consists of 
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attend the church. All who remain be- 
yond the age of fourteen are called ** Hon- 
orary Members,” and assist in teaching 
the smaller children. They meet on Sat- 
urday afternoons, from three to five o’clock, 
in the small vestry of the church. The 
children are taught how to make useful 
and fancy articles, and at the end of the 
year a fair is held. 

The Little Helpers held their first fair 
about three months after their first meet- 
ing inthechurch parlor. The admission 
was five cents. Cake, ice-cream, lemon- 
ade and fancy articles were for sale. The 
sum of twenty-one dollars was realized, 
eighteen of which were paid toward the 
organ fund, and three dollars were reserv- 
ed to begin another year’s work. 

In February, 1855, at the fair of the 
Good Will Society, the Little Helpers 
gave a ** Doll Show.” The sum received 
was fourteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

May 22, 1885, the Little Helpers held 
their second annual fair. An entertain- 
ment consisting of tableaux, dialogues 
and recitations was given by the children. 

The whole sum received was sixty dol- 
lars and fifty cents, of which twenty-five 
dollars were paid on the organ debt, ten 
dollars towards decorating the church par- 
lor, five dollars for the purchase of dishes 
for the church, and one dollar towards the 
rent of a piano. 

At the fair of the Good Will Society, 
in February, 1886, the Little Helpers gave 
anentertainment entitled ** Mary’s Lamb.” 
The sum of eight dollars and seventy-five 
cents was received. 

The Little Helpers fair in 1886 was 
held in the large vestry of the church, and 
an entertainment was given entitled ** Four 
and Twenty Blackbirds Baked ina Pie.” 
About seventy-one dollars were received. 
They gave thirty dollars to the organ fund. 
This was the last payment and made the 
organ free from debt. They also gave 
twenty dollars for Day-springs tor the 
Sunday-school. 
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A small sum was reserved for the fol- 
lowing year. 

In the fall of 1886, the Little Helpers 
became a branch of the Lend a Hand 
Club and adopted the Wadsworth Mot- 
toes. 

This year there were forty members. 
The meetings were opened by the roll- 
call, repeating the mottoes, recitations in 
concert of verses appropriate to their 
work and collecting the pennies. 

May 6, 1887, the Little Helpers held 
their fourth annual fair. The entertain- 
ment consisted of tableaux and recitations. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
this entertainment was the presentation 
of pictures for the church parlor. The 
parlor had lately been decorated and the 
Little Helpers wished to make it still 
more attractive by hanging on its walls 
the pictures of prominent men. There 
were in all seven pictures. They were, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Rev. S. H. Winkley, Rev. Al- 
fred Manchester (our pastor), Mr. S. H. 
Tingley (our Sunday-school superintend- 
ent), and a large picture of ** Christ’s De- 
scent from the Prwtorium.” The seventh 
was a second picture of Mr. Hale, which 
he sent especially to the Little Helpers, 
and which is to hang in the room where 
they hold their meetings. He also sent a 
card with the mottoes in his own hand- 
writing and signed his name. This card 
was framed with his picture. The re- 
ceipts of the fair were about ninety dol- 
lars, of which eighteen were paid for the 
pictures and the church treasury received 
fifty. 

Each member of the society has a red 
badge, with the letters ‘+L. H.” printed 
on it, and when they become honorary 
members the badge is of white satin rib- 
bon with the letters ‘* H. M. of L. H.” 
(Honorary Member of Little Helpers), 
and a Greek cross is stamped upon it. 
Altogether the Little Helpers have given 
over two hundred dollars into the church 
treasury. A box of fancy articles which 
the Little Helpers made has been arrang- 


Hand. 


ed and sent to the Little Helpers Society 
in Needham, Massachusetts. for their fair. 

This is the first work which has been 
done outside of their own society, but in 
the future they hope to help many others. 





DEERFIELD. 

HAVING seen so many pleasing reports 
in your magazine of ** organized charity,” 
I could but think that Deerfield, also, 
should be represented. The L. A. H. 
Club was started in this town about a 
year ago, with the usual officers and a 
very good membership. Since that time, 
as a club, it has striven for the advance- 
ment of the good of its members, and to 
** lend a hand,” and it has been unexpect- 
edly prosperous. At the first meeting for 
organization we read the very interesting 
and instructive book, ** Ten Times One 
Is Ten.”” Since then we have held our 
meetings with more or less regularity at 
intervals of two weeks. I noticed in 
Lenp A Hanp for June a communica- 
tion which gave some of the obstacles in 
the path of such a club, which also held 
a suggestion which was, in my mind, of 
great value. 

A lady, who is teacher of a class of 
young ladies in our Sunday-school, invit- 
ed her class to spend the afternoon and 
evening with her, and extended an invi- 
tation to the young men to be present 
during the evening, having previously noti- 
fied all that the gathering was for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Lend a Hand club. 
From that beginning came our present 
club, which, therefore, owes its existence 
entirely to the kind and_ public-spirited 
feelings of that lady. In the time since 
our first meeting, we have held various 
public meetings, fairs, festivals, lawn 
parties, etc., to which the people of Deer- 
field have invariably contributed with un- 
stinted and bountiful generosity, and it 
therefore seems to me that, rather than 
otherwise, we are the agents of the peo- 
ple in distributing charity to the needy 
and, consequently, we have a trust in our 
hands. Since our organization, whatever 
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money we have taken has been expended 
in sums of five dollars or more to help 
deserving individuals, families, Sunday- 
schools, etc., both in our own and other 
made 


have been 


The confidence 


towns. Contributions 
as far even as Boston. 
reposed in us should, it seems to me, 
make us keenly alive to the great trust 
we have in hand. 


A Boys’ Chapter House. 
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We are ever glad to welcome the LEND 
A Hanp, which affords a great deal of in- 
formation as well as interest, and hope to 
see reports from new societies and clubs 
with each edition—this is one of the most 
valuable departments of such a book. 

We send best wishes for the growth 
and continued success of all such organi- 
zations. 


A BOYS’ CHAPTER HOUSE. 


In Jamaica Plain, one of the suburbs of 
Boston, a bright little one-story house, 
painted yellow with red trimmings, at- 
tracts more attention than its size appar- 
ently justifies. Its flag of yellow, with a 
red Swiss cross and the initals A. A. and 
B. shows to the initiated that a chapter of 
the Agassiz Association is established in 
the one room under the pointed roof. As 
an illustration of boys’ enterprise, the his- 
tory of the building and the useful work 
performed by its owners are unique and 
interesting. Jamaica P.ain Chapter, B 
760 of the Agassiz Association, was or- 
ganized by school-boys, December 22, 
1854, for the usual purposes of scientific 
study in natural history, mineralogy and 
After three years’ successful 
work, in which its members met in one 


botany. 


another’s houses, and sometimes in a barn 
chamber, the seven members decided to 
build a chapter house. A corporation 
was formed, shares of one dollar each 
were issued, and the house erected on a 
shady lot of land, the gift of the father of 


one of the boys. A reception recently 
opened the little building for use, and now 
the chapter is in full enjoyment of its pos- 
session. The furnishings of the interior 
indicate at once the kind of work done by 
the club. In the five cabinets which were 
neatly made by the boys are carefully ar- 
ranged rocks, minerals, specimens from 
trees and other collections for scientific 
study. A series of rocks of Massachu- 
setts arranged in chronological order, a 
collection of rocks found around Boston, 
and in another case specimens of almost 
all the conifers of Massachusetts, and of 
the oaks and walnuts in the neighborhood 
show that the boys have been active col- 
lectors. 
in the cabinets are of use to the chapter’s 
study of mineralogy, which it has made a 
specialty. At the meetings an original 
essay is read, followed by a_ scientific 


The large number of minerals 


reading and discussion, and the field meet- 
ings give opportunity for recreation and 
study. 





AVERY accurate and complete catalogue 
of the Societies of Christian Endeavor in 
New York state has been compiled by the 
State Secretary, Mr. M. A. Hudson. 
This shows that there are nearly 250 so- 





cieties in the state, with over 12,000 mem- 
bers. Of these, over S80 are in Presby- 


terian churches, 60 in Baptist, and 35 in 
Congregational, and nearly 20 each in 
Reformed and Methodist churches. 
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COFFEE-HOUSES VS. LIQUOR-SALOONS. 


THE idea of the coflee-house in the tem- 
perance work is a competitive attraction, 
and therefore it must offer as great at- 
traction as the average whisky shop. It 
must furnish a warm, cosy, pleasant and 
well-lighted room. It must be as open 
and free as the public bar, so that the 
man with a shabby dress will not feel 
himself to be an intruder. The drinks 
of coflee, tea or chocolate furnished, and 
any other refreshments, must be good 
and cheap. In England, where these re- 
sorts have succeeded best, the price of a 
cup of coffee is one penny. Such estab- 
lishments should be placed in those quar- 
ters where the saloons flourish best—in 
cities among the poorest residents, and, if 
possible, flinging out their lights side by 
side with the saloon. If found practica- 
ble, it would do no harm to furnish such 
games as checkers, billiards, and the like, 
so that none of the entertaining accesso- 
ries of the saloons would be lacking. 
Conducted in this or some similar method, 
either as a matter of charity or as a mat- 
ter of business, we have no doubt that the 
coflee-house in America would be as great 
a success asin England. It would doubt- 
less prove true, here as there, that many 
of the frequenters of the saloon would pre- 
fer the coflee-house, and thus a whole- 
some diminution of attendance at the 
saloon be eflected. 

To show that success is possible in this 
direction, we clip the following from a 
recent communication addressed to the 
Churchman by a correspondent in Gene- 
Vase Yet 


*¢ Some two years ago a Church Tem- 
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perance Society was formed here with a 


moderate degree of interest. As soon as 


our numbers reached the neighborhood of 


a hundred, the Executive Committee felt 
that a coffee-house would be useful as an 
objective point. 

‘* With this in view, subscriptions were 
asked for shares, at the rate of twenty- 
five dollars each. 

‘¢ By public meetings and personal so- 
licitations, we secured some $2,500 with- 
in the society. Then an appeal was made 
outside, by means of which some $4,000 
was raised. The shareholders were 
then invited by the Church Temperance 
Society to cut loose from its care and 
make its own laws, etc. By this move 
the coflee-house became identified with 
the whole village, and our business men 
took hold of it. The result has been most 
happy. Our coflee-house is decidedly 
the most attractive public resort in Gene- 
va. It is so crowded now that we are 
contemplating renting an adjacent store 
to secure needed room. 

‘* On the first floor is a coflee-bar and 
lunch-counter, as well as a very dainty 
restaurant, occupying one of the most 
conspicuous spots in our principal busi- 
On the second floor is a 
cheerfully-furnished 


ness street. 
commodious and 
reading-room, with an open fireplace, and 
supplied with current magazines and 
newspapers. Off this is a cosy dressing 
and toilet-room for ladies—this to accom- 
modate the farmers’ wives who come in 
town to shop. In the third story is a 
smoking and game-room, and a billiard- 
room with one table. All these rooms 
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are really attractive. The managers se- 
cured a superintendent and his wife, who 
had gained a reputation in this line, and 
the choice is proving wise. 

‘* We have been in operation now only 
a short time, but the success of the enter- 
prise has so far exceeded even our hopes 
that we are sure of its permanency. 
The stock was subscribed with the dis- 
tinct understanding that it was an experi- 
ment and might be wholly lost. The 
managers have called in only one-half of 
the subscriptions. It is doubtful if more 
will be needed, because the coflee-house 
is earning dividends that would put to 
shame many purely business enterprises. 

** We are already hearing of much good 
that it is doing in keeping young men 
away from drinking-places.” 
This experiment has also been success- 
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fully tried in Chicago, which may well be 
called the Saloon City. Mr. John Laurie 
opened a coflee-house, called the Waver- 
ly, some two years ago, as a business en- 
terprise. The house is nicely fitted up 
and furnished, lighted by electricity, and 
offers a nice bill of fare at reasonable 
rates. Every evening a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music is provided. Mr. 
Laurie has succeeded so well in the under- 
taking that he now proposes to organize 
a joint-stock company, with sufficient 
capital to enlarge his restaurant, and es- 
tablish branches in every part of the city. 
He appeals for help to the friends of tem- 
perance in all parts of the city. 

The W. C. T. U. officers in Pennsyl- 
vania have, according to their last annual 
report, established 173 coflee-houses and 
reading-rooms in that state.— C7t7zen. 


—< ee —________ 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE POOR. 


Tue New York State Convention of 
Superintendents of the Poor will be held 
at Babylon, Suffolk county, beginning 
Tuesday, August 16th, and lasting three 
days. 

A paper will be read by a member 
of the State Charities Aid Association, 
with reference to the status of the depend- 
ent children of the state outside New 
York city, the eflorts made in their behalf, 
with suggestions as to their care and sup- 
port and ultimate disposal. This is an 
important matter, one that ought to lie at 
the foundation of all our efforts for the 
prevention of pauperism, and ought to 
elicitearnest discussion and occasion wise 
counsel. Also, a short paper will be 
presented by Dr. Stephen Smith, of New 


York, State Commissioner in Lunacy. It 
is expected that boards of supervisors, as 
last year in part, will be represented by 
delegates. who will take part in the de- 
liberations of the convention. Superin- 
tendents and managers of all charitable 
institutions of the state, state and private 
asylums and homes, and all organizations 
having for their aim and end the care of 
the poor, the prevention of pauperism, or 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
unfortunate in the entire state, are invit- 
ed to be present and participate in the 
proceedings. Babylon is but thirty-seven 
miles from New York city, located upon 
the great South Bay, is but seven miles 
from the ocean, and is a popular summer 


resort. 





BRIDGE 


Mrs. CLara A. WARREN, 188 Mainst., 


PORT. 





Associated Charities for Industrial Relief, 
is now the corresponding secretary of the of Bridgeport, Conn. 








Tuts Association has published a most 
interesting circular on the subject of Phys- 
ical Education. It affirms that the low 
standard of health among women during 
and after college life is largely due to a 
lack of physical training and to disregard 
of the laws of health before entering col- 
lege. Statistics of the health of women 
graduates, compiled by the Mass. Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor, give evidence of 
the truth of the statements. There are, 
however, no statistics with regard to young 
girls between the ages of twelve and eight- 
een in the preparatory schools. This the 
Association proposes todo. It has prepar- 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 


ed blanks on which a record may be kept of 
the physical condition of each pupil, the 
hours of study, of exercise, of sleep, of 
recreation and of simple idleness. _ It de- 
sires that this record be kept for several 
successive years. A comparison of these 
conditions and the results, without doubt, 
will most clearly suggest the needed 
reforms. The Association offers to fur- 
nish these blanks to parents and teachers 
who are interested in physical education. 
Copies may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, No. 66 Marlborough st., Bos- 
ton. 





‘*CHILD AND STATE.” 


Child and State is a journal devoted 
to child-saving, published in San Fran- 


cisco. ‘This is from a fresh, clean paper 
in it: 
We boast nowadays that we have 


learned to follow nature’s methods, and I 
hope we are at least in the A. B. C. of 
that knowledge; but I wonder whether 
we shall ever dare to set up a school like 
hers—one in which such a proportion of 
mistakes isallowed for, and so many hours 
set aside for ‘+ wastage ” 
them. Think how patiently she watches 
us, time after time, doing the same old 
stupid thing in the stupid 


in correcting 


same old 
way, and never gives us the orange or 
gingerbread of comfort with which the 
other grandmother used to reconcile us to 
our failures when we were children. 

On she goes without haste and without 
rest, showing us monasteries, founded by 
true saints, becoming nurseries of idleness 
and sloth; military orders instituted for 
the purpose of protecting against violence, 
turning to be themselves the instruments 
of violence and the perpetuators of strife ; 
and finally, enormous almsgiving, century 
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after century, in wide-awake, common- 
sense England, with no other result than 
to flood the land with pauperism and to 
load its industrious classes with burdens 
almost too grievous to be borne. So we 
learn that we must mix our charities with 
brains, as well as our paints, if we would 
succeed in this most difficult of all arts. 

At all events, the following conclusions 
seem to have been arrived at in equal 
antagonism to callous heartlessness and to 
unreasoning ** gush.” 

1. That the only proper objects of 
general charity are the young helpless, 
the old helpless and the anywise in- 
firm. 

2. That, of these classes, the young are 
the ones that most imperatively demand 
and most royally repay wise assistance. 

3. That, inchoosing methods of relief, 
all such as tend to diminish the self-help- 
ing instinct of the child, or to crush his 
sense of responsibility, should be especial- 
ly avoided, and those that assist him in 
the noblest of all manufacture, that of 
character, especially encouraged and 
worked for. 
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HOWARD BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


ORGANIZED 


JUNE 1, 1812. 


PRESIDENT, SAMUEL B. CRUFT. 

A PLEASANT observance of the seventy - 
fifth anniversary of the formation of this 
society took place at the house of the 
president, Mr. Samuel B. Cruft, on the 
evening of June Ist. 

An interesting sketch of the origin and 
history of the society from its humble be- 
ginning to its present wide stretch of activ- 
ity and usefulness was read by the presi- 
dent. 

Many pleasant anecdotes and reminis- 
cences were interspersed of prominent 
men, who have been connected with the 
society, and especial note was made of 
the long terms of service of several of its 
officers, extending to thirty, forty and fifty 
years. 

A scrap of paper bearing neither name 


SECRETARY, GEORGE F. 


BIGELOW. 


nor date was found between the leaves of 
the first record book of the society, upon 
which were the following words : 

‘*Common our origin. Common our 
wants. Common our destiny. 

From this I argue, common should be 
our sympathy, and, arguing thus, permit 
me the pleasure of consigning to your 
disposal, as the honored agents and co- 
workers with that Heaven Born Philan- 
thropist who wept with those that wept, 
the endorsed sum, being the remaining 
contents of my Charity Bag, collected by 
depositing therein twelve or twenty-five 
cents per week, as it can be spared from 
the support of a large family. : 
‘+ Yours respectfully, 

‘* A humble mechanic.’ 


’ 


e+ 


CONFERENCE 


THE fourteenth annual meeting of the 


OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


Institutions, Schools for Defectives. Or- 


National Conference of Charities and ganization of Charity, Insanity, and other 


Correction will be held at Omaha, Neb., 
August 25-31, 1887. There will be pa- 
pers and discussion on the following sub- 
jects: State Boards of Charities, Moral 
and Industrial Education, Indian and 
African Races, Penal and Reformatory 


topics. 

The Hon. H. H. Giles is the presi- 
dent, and the citizens of Omaha have 
made the most liberal arrangements for 
the meeting, which will certainly prove 
one of value and interest. 


+e 


Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, is collecting statistics 
as to marriage and divorce in the United 
States. The work is done in accordance 
with the special directions of the last Con- 
gress, and it is expected that it will take a 
year to collect the data on which to base 
a report. 
siderable work in progress. The report 
on convict labor is in type and will be 
ready for issue soon. The report on la- 


great cities of this country. 


bor strikes will be ready inthe fall. One 
subject of inquiry now in course of inves- 
tigation is the moral and economic condi- 
tion of working women and girls in the 
Proper atten- 
tion, it is said, has not been paid to this 
subject heretofore, and the facts gathered 


The bureau has at present con- are expected to lead to many reforms. 


The bureau is endeavoring to ascertain 
to what extent the cost of food is increased 
by the rates charged for transportation. 
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Tue Labor Temple, a big four-story 
block at Minneapolis, whose corner-stone 
was laid recently, is the first building of 
the kind to get under way. It is built on 
the coéperative plan, which has proved 
so successful in the hands of the Minneap- 
olis working-men, thé capital stock of 
$100,000 being held in very small shares 
by the Knights of Labor and members of 
the trade unions. The building is expect- 
ed to be done in time for the national con- 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LABOR TEMPLE. 


vention of the Knights of Labor at Min- 
neapolis in the fall. The first two floors 
are for stores and offices, and the third 
for lodge rooms for labor societies, and 
these have been taken in advance at a 
rental of $7,000 a year. The fourth floor 
will have a convention hall to seat 2,000 
people, and the building will also shelter 
a free library association that has been 
established for the families of working- 
men. 





CRIME IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


WE make a third correction of the con- 
trast between 1850 and 1880, which will 
be, as we trust, final. The figures in our 
last number were incorrect and unintel- 
ligible. 

The correct statement of the number 
of persons who, on the day of the return 
in 1850 and that of 1880, were in the 
public institutions of Massachusetts ap- 
pears in this table: 1850, 1880, 


Jails and Houses of Correction . . . 1,112 1,838 


BORON. ss oy Qa ee ee ea me 1,038 
Boston House of Industry ...... 226 639 
State Work-house . « . 2.6 sss 140 

Totals. . . 1,778 3,655 


This statement does not include any 
persons sent to the House of Industry in 
Boston, in 1850, by overseers of the poor, 
or by any except magistrates, who sent- 
enced them for crime. The inclusion of 
persons who may have been simply pau- 
pers vitiated our former statement. 

On the other hand, this table unfortu- 
nately does include still all debtors and 
witnesses who were in the jails on the 
day of the return. But it is impossible 
to eliminate these numbers from the sta- 
tistics, which are therefore, so far, incor- 
rect. 


Taking these figures, it would certain- 
ly appear that crime in Massachusetts has 
gained on the population. For the in- 
crease here of criminals is just over 100 
per cent, while the increase of popula- 
tion is only 79 per cent. Had the num- 
ber of prisoners increased in that ratio 
only, the increase would have been 1,515, 
while it is 1887. The increase, over the 
rate of increase of population, is 372. 

It is more than accounted for by the 
number of tramps in the State Work- 
house, who would, in 1850, have been 
called ‘** paupers” and would not have 
appeared as criminals, and by the in- 
crease of commitments of drunkards in 
the Boston House of Industry, who, in 
1850, would have gone there as paupers 
merely. 

In 1850, people doubted whether drunk- 
enness were a ‘‘crime.” In 1880, the 
statute has no doubt of it. 

In the crimes as to which less doubt 
exists, the decrease is apparent. Thus 
the number of male prisoners in the 
state’s prisons rose from 440 to 721 only. 
The increase is 64 per cent only, against 
an increase of 79 per cent of popula- 
tion. 





A HOME pleasantly situated and arrang- 
ed for self-supporting women has been 
It is specially de- 


opened in Chicago. 
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signed to benefit girls who are earning 
such small wages that they cannot pay 
four or five dollars per week for board. 
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THE WHITE CROSS MOVEMENT. 


A FEw years ago the Bishop of Dur- 
ham founded the White Cross work for 
the purpose of promoting purity among 
men, and thus help to save women. 
The work has made great progress, and 
is now advancing wherever the English 
language is spoken. About three years 
since, it was begun in New York city, 
and it now numbers its members and 
friends in every state in the union, hav- 
ing gone into schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and taken a strong hold upon all 
classes. 

Its object is to lift men up to a 
higher standard of practical living and 
thinking, and to influence legislation in 
its connections with moral issues. The 
work is one that deals with an evil that 
overtops all other evils, even the evil of 
drunkenness. The most sacred portion 


of our nature is the portion in connection 
with which there is the greatest danger ; 
and in this connection there stands an ar- 
ray of black and horrible facts, which, if 
known to-day, would create an explosion 
more to be dreaded than any of those 
revelations which shook England a little 
while ago. 

The White Cross pledges the individual 
to treat all women with respect, and to en- 
deavor to protect them from wrong. 

The other purposes of the society, brief- 
ly explained, are ‘*to endeavor to put 
down all indecent language and coarse 
jests, to maintain the law of purity as 
equally binding upon men and women, 
to endeavor to spread these principles 
among companions, and to use every pos- 
sible means to fulfil the command, ‘ Keep 
thyself pure.’ ” 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE following books have recently been 
published : 

THe Hicu-castE Hinpu Woman. 
Pundita Ramabai Sarasvati, Philadelphia. 
Damrell & Upham, Boston. 

CoMMON-SENSE SocIALIsM. The in- 
adequacy of the reward of labor, the de- 
pression of trade, and the organization of 
material progress. N. Kempner. Swan, 
Sonnenschien, Lowry & Co., London. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL 
Hyciene. Alfred Carpenter, M. D. 
J. Hughes, London. 

PRACTICABLE SociALisM. Adam Birk- 
myre. D. Bryce & Son, Glasgow. 

Somer NATIONAL AND BoarD SCHOOL 
Rerorms. Edited by Lord Brabazon. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London. 

OUTLINES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
DiET ; or the regulation of food to the re- 
quirements of health and the treatment of 
disease. Edward Tunis Bruen. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


SociaL So.utions. Jean Baptiste An- 
dré Godin. Translated fromthe French 
by Marie Howland. J. W. Lovell & Co., 
New York. 

PuHiL_tieps EXETER LeEcTuRES. Lect- 
ures before the students of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, 1885-86, by Presidents 
McCosh, Walker, Bartlett, Robinson, 
Porter and Carter, and by Rev. Drs. 
Hale and Brooks. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 

THE HEALTH OF NATIONS. A review 
of the works of Edwin Chadwick, with 
a biographical dissertation by Benjamin 
Ward Richardson. Longmans, Green 
& Co., London. 

An InQuiIRY INTO THE PERMANENT 
CAUSES OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
POWERFUL AND WEALTHY Nations. II- 


lustrated by four engraved charts. Green- 
land and Morris, London. 
HEALTH IN Our Homes. Doctor 


Frank. 
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Thayer Publishing Co., Boston. 


REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


30STON., Home for Incurables, Second Annual Re- 
port. President, Frederick L. Ames; Clerk, God- 
frey Morse. The society maintains a Home for the 
treatment and care of persons afflicted with incurable 
diseases. Current receipts, $6,897.78; expenses, $6,- 
884.35. 

Boston. Lying-in Hospita/l, Fifty-fourth Annual Re- 
port. President, Uriel H. Crocker; Secretary, Rev 
Henry F. Jenks. The best of care and medical at- 
tendance is furnished by this institution to women in 
confinement, Current receipts, $12,492.21 ; expenses, 
$10,105.31. 

Boston. Catholic Total Abstinence Union, Tenth 
Annual Report. President, Jeremiah G, Fennessey ; 
Secretary, William H. Brine. The society recognizes 
the evil of intemperance and pledges its best efforts 
against it. 

Boston. Channing Home. Nineteenth Annual Re- 
port. /restdent, Samuel A, Green, M. D.; Cler&, 
Charles P. Curtis. This Home was established by 
Miss Ryan for sick women who needed care they 
could not receive in their own homes. Chronic and 
incurable diseases are also received. Current re- 
ceipts, $3,627.99; expenses, $3,667.25. 

Boston. - Boston Port and Seaman's Aid Society, 
Twentieth Annual Report. /resident, Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, D. D.; Secretary, Horace P. 
Chandler, The Society undertakes to improve the 
moral, religious and general condition of seamen 
and their families. Current receipts, $12,427.20; ex- 
penses, $10,573.03. 

BosTon. New England Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, Annual Report. President, Charles J. Bishop; 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick B, Allen. The Society is 
formed to fight corrupting agencies. Current re- 
ceipts, $2,282.20; expenses, $2,320.54. 

Boston. Massachusetts Society for the University 
Education of Women, ‘Tenth Annual Report. Presi- 
dent, Miss Marion Talbot; Secretary, Miss Char- 
lotte C. Barrell. ‘The Society endeavors to increase 
the educational advantages offered to women, Cur- 
rent receipts, $916.18; expenses, $1,320.21. 

NEW YORK. Home of Industry and Refuge for Dis- 
charged Convicts, Seventh Annua! Report. 7reas- 
urer, John H, Boswell. The Home receives and 
furnishes employment to discharged convicts. Cur- 
rent receipts, $40,866.38 ; expenses, $39,948.93. 

NEW YorRK. Working Girls’ Vacation Society. Third 
Annual Report. resident, Mrs. James F. Drum- 
mond; Secretary, Miss Katharine W. Drummond. 
The object is to assist worthy working girls to go to 
the country in their vacation and to provide proper 
homes where they can have the needed rest. Cur- 
rent receipts, $7,071.97; expenses, $5,553.21. 

CHELSEA. Parker's Boston Helping Hand Mission and 
Home. Founder and Manager, George W. Parker. 
This Mission and Home is established to help dis- 
couraged and sin-sick men. Receipts for fifteen 
months, $3,574.40; expenses, $3,924.40. 

ST. Louis, Southside Day-nursery, First Annual Re- 
port. President, Mrs, C. M. Woodward; Secretary, 
Miss Laura Lyman. The Nursery is organized to 
assist working women with small children, both by 


caring for the children during the day and by finding 
employment for the mothers, Current receipts, $1- 
228.45; expenses, $912.31. 

St. Louis. Augusta Free Hospital for Children, 
Fourth Annual Report. President, Mrs. G. A. Mo- 
ses; Secretary, Mrs. W.A. Hardaway. The Augusta 
Free Hospital is opened with gratuitous medical at- 
tendance for children, Current receipts, $11,922 92; 
expenses, $11.753.18. 

BROOKLYN. ureau of Charities. Sixth Annual Re- 
port. President, Alfred ‘T. White; Secretary, Geo, 
B. Buzelle. The society seeks to unite all churches, 
etc., in charitable work and studies the best means to 
enlighten ignorance, to encourage industry, to pre- 
vent pauperism and raise the moral standard of the 
people. Current receipts, $3,405.50; expenses, §3,- 
788.28. j 

NEW YORK. Lowery Mission, Sixth Annual Report. 
President, Rev, A. G. Ruliffson; Secretary, Edward 
A. Morrison. ‘The Mission endeavors to convert 
men, to interest them in the work of the Mission, to 
help save the fallen and give judicious aid. Current 
receipts, $6,475.99; expenses, $6,095.60. 

NEW YORK. Chapin Home. Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port. President, Mrs. C. H. De Lamater; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. T. Sherman. “The institution is a home for 
the aged without distinction of creed or sect.” Cur- 
rent receipts, $11,731.81; expenses, $11,395.9%. 

YONKERS, N.Y. Free Circulating Library for Self- 
supporting Women, Second Annual Report. Pres?- 
dent, Miss Mary M. Butler; Secretary, Miss Mary B. 
Daniels. The object of this society is the “ mainte- 
nance of a free circulating library and such other 
means of improvement as may be found practicable 
for self-supporting women.” Current receipts, $694. 
17; expenses, $862.49. 

NEW YORK. Shelter Sor Respectable Girls and Ser- 
vants’ Training House for Young Girls, Fifteenth 
Annual Report. President, Rev. William F. Mor- 
gan, D, D.; Secretary, Rev. William J. Seabury, D. 
Db. The home welcomes respectable girls, and 
brings them under religious influence. Current re- 
ceipts. $1.286.48; expenses $2,933.06 

NEW YORK. /vfirmary for Women and Children, 
Thirty-second Annual Report. resident, Robert 
Haydock; Secretary, Mrs. Edward S. Mead. The 
object of the society is to give treatment to women 
and children by women, to instruct women in medi- 
cine and to train nurs Current receipts, $36,527.- 
30; expenses, $36,724.79. 

MILTON, Mass. Guild of the First Congregational 
Parish, First Annual Report. President, Miss Em- 
ma Fk, Ware; Secretary, Miss Alice C. Breck. ‘The 
object of the society is to lend a helping hand in 
whatever will promote the general interest and welfare 
of the parish and community in which we live.” 
Current receipts, $1,030.89; expenses, $987.05. 

PHILADELPHIA, //ouse of Refuge. Vifty-eighth An- 
nual Report. President, Frederick Collins; Secre- 
tary, Alfred M. Collins. The object is to better pro- 
mote the education and training of the large number 
of children who become dependent on the state for 
care and support. Current receipts, $148,200.63; 
expenses, $148,230.11. 
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